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Interior Chinatown 


© INTRODUCTION 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES YU 


Charles Chowkai Yu was born in 1976 in Los Angeles to 
Taiwanese immigrant parents. He attended the University of 
California, Berkeley, earning a BS in Molecular and Cell Biology 
and minoring in creative writing. In addition to Interior 
Chinatown, which won the 2020 National Book Award for 
Fiction, Yu has written a novel, How to Live Safely in a Science 
Fictional Universe (2010), and two collections of short stories. 
He served as a story editor for 10 episodes of the HBO series 
Westworld and co-wrote an episode for the show, and in 2017 
he was nominated for two Writers Guild of America awards for 
his work on the show. Yu's essays, book reviews, and other 
writing have appeared in The Atlantic and Slate, among other 
notable online and print publications. Yu was named a “5 under 
35” honoree by the National Book Foundation by Richard 
Powers in 2007. He currently lives near Irvine, California with 
his wife and their two children. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Interior Chinatown examines Hollywood's history of casting 
Asian actors as racist, stereotypical characters to make a 
broader point about the link between systemic racism, media 
representation, and identity. Hollywood's portrayal of Asian 
Americans has been controversial, its history fraught with 
offensive stereotypes, “yellowface’” roles (white actors made up 
to represent East Asian characters), and whitewashing (white 
actors cast in non-white roles). Japanese silent film actor 
Sessue Hayakawa is widely considered the first Asian film star. 
He was popular in Hollywood in the 1910s and 1920s and was 
frequently cast as a leading man in romantic dramas of the era. 
However, Hayakawa left Hollywood in 1922, possibly in 
U 
a 


response to growing anti-Japanese sentiment in the U.S. 
Though he later returned to Hollywood and acted in a number 
of successful films, throughout his career Hayakawa was 
frequently typecast as a villain or forbidden lover and barred 
from playing heroic roles, which the industry typically reserved 
for white actors. In the early 20th century, it was common for 
white actors to caricature Asian characters in “yellowface.’ One 
noted example of this is Mickey Rooney’s portrayal of Japanese 
landlord LY. Yunioshi in Breakfast at Tiffany’s. Well into the 21st 
century, white actors continue to be cast in non-white roles—in 
Aloha (2015), for instance, Emma Stone portrays the character 
Allison Ng, a character of Native Hawaiian and Chinese 
descent. Malaysian actress Michelle Yeoh made history at the 
95th Academy Awards in 2023 when she became the first 
Asian actress to win the Academy Award for Best Actress for 
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her role in Everything Everywhere All at Once (2022). Though the 
portrayal of Asian American characters in Western media has 
vastly improved over the past century, underrepresentation of 
Asian Americans in Hollywood persists. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


In addition to Interior Chinatown, Charles Yu has written How to 
Live Safely in a Science Fictional Universe, a science fiction novel 
that, like Interior Chinatown, examines themes of identity and 
the construction of the self. The book follows time-travel 
technician Charles Yu in his quest to find his father. Chang-Rae 
Lee’s Native Speaker deals with similar themes of immigration 
and assimilation. The novel follows the story of Henry Park, 
young Korean American man, as he struggles to assimilate into 
American culture. Cathy Park Hong’s Minor Feelings: An Asian 
American Reckoning is a book of essays about Hong’s experience 
growing up in the U.S. as a Korean American woman. Hong 
draws from her personal experience to examine how the 
systemic racism that marginalized communities face ina 
predominantly white society can lead to feelings of shame, 
depression, and paranoia. 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: Interior Chinatown 

e When Published: 2020 

e Literary Period: Contemporary 

e Genre: Novel, Satire 

e Setting: Chinatown in Los Angeles, California 

e Climax: In the courtroom scene, Willis delivers an emotional 
monologue about identity, performance, and assimilation. As 
he gives his speech, Willis comes to terms with the ways he 
has internalized racist stereotypes about Asian people, 


allowing those stereotypes to define how he sees 
himself—and how he sees others. 


e Antagonist: Asian stereotypes; systemic racism 


e Point of View: Most of Interior Chinatown is structured as a 
screenplay. The novel’s scripted sections are interspersed 
with the internal musings of Willis Wu, told from his second- 
person perspective. 


EXTRA CREDIT 


From Screenplay to Screen. In 2020, Hulu announced its plans 
to adapt Interior Chinatown into a TV series. 


Fact and Fiction. Charles Yu's parents immigrated from Taiwan 
to the United States, much like protagonist Willis Wu's parents. 
Yu has stated that his parents’ experiences inspired many parts 
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of Interior Chinatown that deal with Old Asian Man and Old 
Asian Woman. 


DA PLOT SUMMARY 


Interior Chinatown takes the form of a screenplay to follow the 
story of Willis Wu, an Asian American actor of Taiwanese 
descent. He laments the one-dimensional, stereotypical roles 
he’s stuck playing on Black and White, a police procedural show. 
The narrative intersperses scripted scenes with Willis’s inner 
musings about identity, performance, and his experience as an 
Asian man living in a predominantly white society. 


Willis has longed to play the role of Kung Fu Guy—the closest 
an Asian actor can get to being a movie star—his whole life. But 
instead, he’s stuck playing bit parts like Background Oriental 
Male and Dead Asian Man. He lives in the SRO apartments 
above the Golden Palace restaurant in Chinatown, just barely 
scraping by. His parents, Taiwanese immigrants, have rooms in 
the SRO too. Willis’s dad used to play the coveted role of Sifu, 
the Mysterious Kung Fu Master, but he’s in his eighties now 
and is mostly cast as Old Asian Man. Willis’s mom, Dorothy, 
was cast in roles like Asiatic Seductress and Girl with the 
Almond Eyes when she was younger, but now she’s just Old 
Asian Woman. Willis admired Older Brother growing 
up—Older Brother earned top marks in school, had top-notch 
kung fu skills, and played Kung Fu Guy for a short time. But the 
role didn’t appeal to Older Brother, so he quit and then left 
Chinatown altogether, disappearing under mysterious 
circumstances. 


Black and White, the show that Willis acts in, stars Black 
detective Miles Turner and white detective Karen Green. They 
head the Impossible Crimes Unit, which takes on the 
departments most difficult cases. The show picks up in 
Chinatown, where Turner and Green are investigating the 
mysterious disappearance of Older Brother. Willis watches as 
they shoot a scene in which Old Asian Man is nearly killed. 


Afterward, Willis returns to his room in the SRO apartments 
above the Golden Palace, meditating on the building’s many 
residents, including his parents. He remembers being a child 
growing up in the building, dreaming of one day becoming Kung 
Fu Guy, and his mother urging him to “Be more’ 


Willis continues to act in Black and White, and he earns a steady 
paycheck. He plays a range of one-dimensional parts, 
eventually working his way up to the role of Special Guest Star. 
As Special Guest Star, Willis shoots a scene in which he helps 
Turner and Green investigate Older Brother’s disappearance. 
Special Guest Star tells the detectives that money might be 
involved in the disappearance, and so he leads them to the 
Chinatown Gambling Den. 


In the Gambling Den scene, Willis meets Karen Lee, an actress 
portraying an undercover detective. There’s real chemistry 
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between them. But before anything can happen, Willis realizes 
that his side is covered in blood—meaning his character has 
died, and his tenure as Special Guest Star has come to a close. 


After a character on a show dies, the actor can’t work for 45 
days—the minimum amount of time required for viewers to 
forget that character existed. Some people think dying is a good 
thing, since playing the same part for too long can sometimes 
make a person forget who they really. Growing up, Willis loved 
when his mother “died,” since it meant she’d have more time to 
spend at home with Willis. 


At this point, the narrative shifts its focus from Black and White 
to the backstories of Willis’s parents, Ming-Chen Wu and 
Dorothy. Ming-Chen Wu grows up in Taiwan under militia rule 
and watches Chinese Nationalist soldiers shoot and kill his 
father. He comes to the U.S. to make a better life for himself 
and support his family, but his experience in the U.S. is 
characterized not by success and upward mobility but by 
racism, discrimination, and economic hardship. After 
graduating, he can only get a job playing the role of dishwasher 
at a restaurant in Chinatown. Dorothy, meanwhile, comes to 
the U.S. with dreams of becoming a movie star, but she’s instead 
cast in the role of Pretty Asian Hostess up front at the 
restaurant while Ming-Chen Wu plays Young Asian Man in 
back. 


Ming-Chen Wu and Dorothy meet, fall in love, marry, and 
dream of one day leaving their SRO apartment. They have 
Willis and try their best to be a typical American family, 
dressing the part, shedding their accents, and ordering Willis to 
speak English at home and at work. Ming-Chen Wu works hard 
and gets the coveted role of Sifu, Kung Fu Master. But he loses 
himself in his work and distances himself from his family. 


Back in the present, Willis is still waiting for his 45-day death to 
end so he can return to work. He’s outside smoking a cigarette, 
staring up at a billboard advertising Black and White when he 
runs into Karen Lee. They talk and get to know a bit about each 
other, and the narrative shifts into a “romantic montage” of 
scenes from their developing relationship. 


The romantic montage comes to a close when Willis’s death 
period ends. Willis returns to work and continues to see Karen. 
Karen's career flourishes, as there are more roles available to 
her as an attractive woman. Willis, meanwhile, restarts the 
process of working his way through bit parts. Eventually the 
director tells Willis he'll be Kung Fu Guy any day now. Willis 
returns home to Karen, with whom he’s now living, to tell her 
the news. But Karen has even bigger news to share with Willis: 
they're going to have a baby. Willis’s concern about his career 
and ability to provide for his family momentarily overshadows 
his happiness about the pregnancy. 


Eventually Karen gives birth to her and Willis’s daughter, 
Phoebe. Willis continues to work hard, but he still hasn’t 
become Kung Fu Guy. One day Karen shares more big news 
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with Willis: she’s been given her own show, which means the 
family can finally move out of the SRO. Karen tells Willis there's 
arole for him on the show, too. But Willis, believing he'll be 
Kung Fu Guy any day now, pleads with Karen to let him stay 
behind, at least until he gets the part. Karen is skeptical but 
agrees to Willis’s proposal. 


After a year, Willis finally becomes Kung Fu Guy, but by this 
point his and Karen’s marriage is over, and Willis feels 
disillusioned with success. Realizing he’s made a huge mistake, 
he steals Green and Turner’s police car and flees Chinatown. 


Willis arrives in Phoebe Land, where Phoebe is starring ina 
children’s show about a young Chinese girl, Mei Mei. Here, 
Willis plays the role of Kung Fu Dad. In Phoebe Land, an 
idealized, imaginary world of Phoebe’s making, Phoebe moves 
easily between Asian and American cultures. Phoebe is 
overjoyed to see Willis and forgives him for not being there all 
the time. She tells him he “tried,” and that this is good enough 
for her. With Karen’s permission, Willis stays in Phoebe Land 
and gets to know his daughter. As Willis watches Phoebe, he 
admires her ability to be her authentic self instead of playing a 
part. Eventually, the police arrive to arrest Willis for stealing 
Turner and Green’s police car. 


= 


is returns to Chinatown to appear in court. Older Brother 
finally reappears, revealing to Willis that he quit acting years 
back to attend law school. Turner testifies against Willis, 
arguing that Willis has an “internalized sense of inferiority.” 
Older Brother retorts that this is because it’s impossible for 
Asian people to fully assimilate into American culture due to 
the long history of discrimination against Asian immigrants in 
the U.S. 


Ultimately, the jury finds Willis guilty of his “own 
disappearance.’ After the jury delivers its verdict, Willis gives 
an emotional monologue about performance and identity. He 
finally realizes that he’s “guilty” of becoming the generic 
stereotypes that the world has forced on him and of letting 
those stereotypes define him. In turn, he admits, he’s also guilty 
of projecting harmful stereotypes onto others. He realizes that 
Kung Fu Guy is itself just a variation on Generic Asian Man. 


As Willis delivers his monologue, tension in the courtroom 
builds, and Older Brother and Willis decide to resort to “Plan 
B; using their kung fu skills to kick their way out of the 
courtroom. All the other Asian audience members join in, and 
the courtroom erupts in chaos. Eventually a gun goes off, and 
Willis dies. 


The action picks up inside Golden Palace. Turner and Green 
stand over Willis’s body and lament Kung Fu Guy’s death. Willis 
opens his eyes and tells them he can't do it anymore. They tell 
him they hope they can all work together again someday. The 
next thing Willis knows, Karen is leaning over him. Phoebe is 
there too. When she asks Willis if she’s still Kung Fu Guy, he 
says no. Instead, he resolves to stop playing characters and 
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dedicate himself to his family. 


The novel closes with an epilogue in which Willis watches his 
father and Phoebe laughing together in the kitchen. Willis 
laments how he and his father have played roles all their lives, 
and he hopes that Phoebe can teach him to “move freely 
between worlds.’ 


2: CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


Willis Wu -Willis is an American actor and the son of 
Taiwanese immigrants, Sifu and Dorothy. Willis’s relationship 
with his family is fraught, as he doesn’t know how to connect 
with them or live up to their expectations for them. At the 
novel’s beginning, Willis is barely scraping by playing bit parts 
on Black and White, a police procedural TV show. Interior 
Chinatown’s narrative alternates between scripted scenes from 
TV shows that Willis acts on (and unscripted scenes where 
actors interact with one another out of character) and Willis’s 
internal musings about western stereotypes of Asian people 
and the crisis of identity that such stereotypes often cause. As 
an Asian male actor, Willis is frustrated that the only roles 
available to him are one-dimensional parts that stereotype and 
dehumanize Asian people. He longs to leave forgettable parts 
like Generic Asian Man Number One behind, rise the ranks, and 
snag the coveted role of Kung Fu Guy. But doing so requires 
him to operate within—and therefore strengthen—the very 
system that has limited his opportunities and dehumanized him 
in the first place. He also must accept how fighting this self- 
defeating battle hurts his relationship with his family. Though 
Willis ultimately does become Kung Fu Guy, it costs him his 
marriage to fellow actor Karen and temporarily estranges him 
from his daughter, Phoebe. 


Sifu/Ming-Chen Wu/Old Asian Man - Sifu is Willis’s father 
and Dorothy’s husband. In his old age, he’s fallen into poverty, 
and his health is declining; though he was once Kung Fu Guy, 
now he’s mostly invisible and plays the part of Old Asian Man 
on Black and White. Sifu’s declining health strains his 
relationship with Willis. Sifu is originally from Taiwan and grew 
up there when it was under militia control. When he was young, 
he watched Chinese Nationalists shoot and kill his father, a 
traumatic event that motivated him to immigrate to the U.S. to 
make a better life for himself and support his family back in 
Taiwan. But Sifu’s life in the U.S. doesn't live up to his 
expectations—though he excels in graduate school, people call 
him racial slurs. After college, nobody in his field will hire him 
because he’s Asian, and the only work he can find is playing the 
part of Young Asian Man at a restaurant in Chinatown. He 
works hard and eventually earns the role of Kung Fu Guy, the 
closest to a movie star any Asian actor can get. Still, Sifu’s 
unceasing ambition, his high expectations, and his quest for 
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upward mobility consume him, isolating him from his family—a 
fate that Willis will later experience in his own life. 


Dorothy/Old Asian Woman - Dorothy is Willis’s mother and 
Sifu’s wife. She immigrated to the U.S. from Taiwan when she 
was a young woman and now lives in a room above the Golden 
Palace Chinese Restaurant. In her old age, she’s stuck playing 
the one-dimensional role of Old Asian Woman on Black and 
White. Like her husband, Sifu, Dorothy's life in the U.S. 
contrasts sharply with the dreams she once had for her future 
there. Though she once dreamed of becoming famous and 
getting rich off real estate, she could only find work playing 
one-dimensional, stereotypical roles like “Pretty Oriental 
Flower” and “Girl with the Almond Eyes.” When Willis was 
young, Dorothy saw how fiercely he longed to become Kung Fu 
Guy and urged him to “Be more’ 


Older Brother - Older Brother isn’t Willis’s “actual older 
brother’—he’s “Everyone’s Older Brother,’ a stereotypical 
golden child and role model to all. He was briefly Kung Fu Guy, 
arole he was born to play, though he never really related to 
that identity. Even so, young Willis wanted to be Older Brother 
when he grew up. Older Brother disappears under mysterious 
circumstances sometime before the novel begins, apparently 
having buckled under the pressure of being a model minority 
and having to live up to the high expectations of his parents and 
his community. Older Brother reappears toward the end of the 
novel to represent Willis in court, and it’s at this point that 
Willis learns that Older Brother left Chinatown to attend law 
school. Older Brother defends Willis in court against charges of 
having “disappeared” (a seeming metaphor for Willis’s sudden 
departure from the show Black and White). When Willis is found 
guilty, Older Brother claims that the system is rigged against 
them, and he and Willis resort to “Plan B; which involves using 
ung fu to “kick [their] way out of” the courtroom. 


Karen Lee - Karen Lee is Willis’s wife (and later his ex-wife). 
She and Willis have a daughter together, Phoebe. Willis meets 
Karen on the set of Black and White, where she plays an 
undercover detective. She’s a quarter Taiwanese. Willis thinks 
that being a woman gives Karen an advantage, at least within 
mainstream (white) society, which considers women of Asian 
descent beautiful (even if it simultaneously objectifies and 
stereotypes them). Karen is initially supportive of Willis’s 
career, but eventually his all-consuming goal of becoming Kung 
Fu Guy drives them apart. Karen eventually gets her own show 
on which she plays a young mother, a role that necessitates her 
leaving Chinatown to relocate to the suburbs. There’s a part 
for Willis on the show too, but he turns it down to be Kung Fu 
Guy, and eventually he and Karen divorce. Toward the end of 
the novel, Willis is tried and found guilty of his own 
disappearance. Afterward, he delivers an emotional monologue 
to the courtroom audience. Willis’s speech moves Karen, and 
she hints that she may be willing to give their marriage another 


try. 
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Phoebe - Phoebe is Willis and Karen’s daughter. She lives with 
Karen in the suburbs and is the star of a children’s TV show that 
follows a little Chinese girl named Mei Mei (little sister) on her 
adventures in America. Willis and Phoebe divorced not long 
after Phoebe was born, and Willis doesn’t get to know her until 
he leaves Chinatown and his role on Black and White to stay 
with Phoebe and Karen in Phoebe Land, where Phoebe’s show 
is set. In Phoebe Land, an idealized, imaginary world of 
Phoebe’s making, Phoebe can move freely between Asian and 
American cultures, something Willis could never fully do. He 
admires her ability to be herself without falling into the 
stereotypical roles that society has carved out for her. Phoebe 
forgives Willis for not being the best dad, claiming that he tried 
his best. Ultimately, Willis learns that the most important role 
he’s played in life isn’t Kung Fu Guy—it’s Phoebe’s Dad. 


Miles Turner - Miles Turner is a Black detective and a star of 
Black and White. Before starring on the show, he graduated 
from Yale University and then worked on Wall Street. He joined 
the police force after his father, a veteran with the NYPD, was 
killed on the job. Turner is handsome and has obvious on- 
screen (and possibly off-screen) chemistry with his costar, 
Sarah Green. His character makes racist remarks against the 
show’s Asian characters and clashes with Willis during their on- 
and off-script interactions. Turner claims that Willis can’t 
complain about “the system” stereotyping and discriminating 
against him, since climbing up the system (as Willis has done to 
secure increasingly better roles on Black and White) only 
strengthens that very system. In short, Turner claims that Willis 
is complicit in his own discrimination, a point to which he 
testifies during Willis’s trial. 


Sarah Green - Sarah Green is a white detective and a star of 
Black and White. She’s a confident and skillful detective, though 
her physical attractiveness often overshadows these qualities 
in the eyes of her colleagues and viewers of Black and White. 
She’s more culturally sensitive than Turner in their on-screen 
nteractions with Asian characters on Black and White and 
condemns some of Turner’s racist remarks, though she, too, 
struggles to see through the racial stereotypes that 
mainstream society has forced on these characters. Green acts 
as amediator when Turner butts heads with Willis. During 
Willis’s trial, Green takes the stand to testify that Willis, in his 
claims of being “invisible” to society, ignores the many ways that 
society discriminates against women of all backgrounds. 


Fatty Choy - Fatty Choy lives in the SRO in Chinatown. He’s 
normally a huge gossip and a jokester, but he cries for hours 
after he discovers Old Fong’s dead body in Old Fong’s 
apartment in the SRO. Like Willis, Fatty Choy plays a range of 
generic roles on Black and White. He plays the role of Lowlife 
Oriental, ahenchman stationed outside the Chinatown 
gambling den, on Willis’s first episode as Special Guest Star. 


Allen - Allen is Ming-Chen Wu's housemate during graduate 
school. Like Wu, Allen is originally from Taiwan. After the 
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Attack on Pearl Harbor, some local people violently beat Allen 
in retaliation, ignorantly believing that Allen is of Japanese 
descent (and also ignorantly believing that all people of 
Japanese people are to blame for the attack). Though Allen 
goes on to have a family and becomes quite successful, he 
suffers headaches for the rest of his life because of the attack, 
and he eventually dies by suicide. 


Young Fong/Mini Boss - Young Fong is Old Fong’s son. Old 
Fong dies when he slips while running the shower to answer a 
phone call from Young Fong, and Young Fong feels guilty for the 
inadvertent role he played in his father’s death. Young Fong 
also plays the role of “Mini Boss” in Black and White. 


MINOR CHARACTERS 


Old Fong - Old Fong is an old Asian man who lives in the SRO 
apartments above the Golden Palace in Chinatown. He dies 
when he runs from the shower to answer a phone call from his 
son, Young Fong. 


The Judge - The judge oversees Willis’s trial at the end of the 
story and flirts openly with the attractive prosecuting attorney, 
behavior that leads Older Brother to claim that the entire 
justice system is rigged and that Willis won't receive a fair trial. 


The Prosecution - The district attorney prosecuting Willis on 
behalf of the state is an attractive woman. The judge flirts 
openly with her, leading Older Brother to lament that Willis has 
no chance of receiving a fair trial. 


O) THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
a color printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


IMMIGRATION 


Though set in modern times, Interior Chinatown 
features extended flashbacks to Willis’s immigrant 
parents’ pasts, portraying their respective journeys 
to the U.S.—and their experiences after they arrived—in an 
unromanticized light, highlighting the hardships that many 
Asian immigrants have endured to make a life for themselves in 
the United States. Willis’s mother, Dorothy, grew up in Taipei, 
one of ten children. When she was a child, she attended a 
screening of an American film; as she watched the stars 
illuminated on the cinema screen, she imagined the new life 
that she’d have in the United States—one “full of romance, 
glamour.’ But her reality as an immigrant couldn't have been 
more different. Instead of investing in real estate and getting 
rich in the supposed land of opportunity, she worked as a nurse, 
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caring for old white people who would alternatively grope and 
dehumanize her with racial epithets. 


Meanwhile, Willis’s father, Ming-Chen Wu, grew up in Taiwan 
under militia rule. After witnessing Chinese Nationalist soldiers 
shoot his father through the back, Wu vowed to travel to 
America to honor his father’s memory. But like Dorothy, Wu's 
dreams of a better future are a far cry from what his future 
actually holds. Wu eventually moves to Mississippi to attend 
graduate school. Though he receives a generous stipend that 
makes him feel rich for the first time in his life, locals call him 
and his fellow Asian housemates racial slurs. A group of men 
beat one of Wu's housemates—a Taiwanese man named 
Allen—so brutally that he suffers headaches for the rest of his 
life. Though Allen achieves wealth and success in his field, he 
later dies by suicide. And though Wu himself earns top grades 
and is accepted in a prestigious doctoral program, he ultimately 
discovers that nobody wants to hire him because of his accent. 
As aresult, he’s forced to accept the roles society offers him, 
washing dishes and busing tables to make ends meet. After 
Dorothy and Wu meet and get married, they still dream of one 
day saving up enough money to leave Chinatown and make a 
better life for themselves elsewhere, but it never happens. 


In turn, Interior Chinatown juxtaposes its immigrant characters’ 
ofty dreams of opportunity and upward mobility—their belief 
inthe mythic American Dream—with the bleak reality of their 
existence in America, which is largely characterized by poverty, 
discrimination, and hardship. 


PERFORMANCE AND IDENTITY 


Interior Chinatown alternates between Willis’s inner 

musings about what it means to be Asian in 

America and scripted scenes for Black and White, a 
perpetually in-production police procedural show in which 
Willis plays an array of generic, unimportant roles. Drawing on 
his experience acting on Black and White, Willis considers the 
overlap between the bit parts he plays on TV and the identity 
he performs in his life outside acting. What he finds is that, 
after playing demeaning roles for so long, it’s difficult for him to 
differentiate between the stereotypes he has been forced to 
embody and his genuine self—suggesting, in turn, that 
performing a certain identity can actually overtake a person's 
sense of self. 


The characters Willis plays on Black and White either have very 
few spoken lines (if any), exist solely to aid the show’s lead 
actors, and usually end up dead and immediately forgotten. In 
time, Willis begins to internalize the passivity of the characters 
he plays—he feels unable to become more than what 
mainstream society has told he can be: Generic Asian Man, and 
maybe, if he’s lucky, Kung Fu Guy. Because Willis has grown up 
believing that “Kung Fu Guy” is the most success he could ever 
possibly achieve, it’s what he shoots for—even as his mother 
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(Dorothy) pleads with him, “Be more.” Interior Chinatown thus 
shows how the roles Willis and his family perform extend 
beyond the screen, bleeding into their personal lives, shaping 
their self-perceptions, and instilling in them a sense of 
hopelessness. 


STEREOTYPES 


Interior Chinatown is predominantly written in the 

form of a TV script. Accordingly, it casts its Asian 

characters in stereotypical Asian roles commonly 
seen in movies and TV shows. In his work on the police 
procedural show Black and White, Willis plays characters like 
“Background Oriental Male,’ “Dead Asian Man,’ and even 
“Generic Asian Man Number One; which is only a bit part in the 
grander scheme of mainstream (white) Hollywood but, 
according to the novel, is actually a major accomplishment for 
Asian male actors. Hollywood, the book suggests, only grants 
true stardom to white actors. This, in turn, means that the best 
role male Asian actors can hope for is the role of Kung Fu Guy, 
a sort of Bruce Lee archetype; though highly coveted, the role’s 
prestige is still secondary to the stardom that white actors 
achieve in Hollywood. After all, Kung Fu guy is little more than 
“the default guy who gets trotted out whenever there's kung fu 
to be done.” In effect, then, Kung Fu Guy is an idea and a plot 
device, not a robust character with a complex and meaningful 
inner life. 


Throughout his internal musings, Willis expands on this point, 
suggesting that Hollywood's pattern of casting Asian actors in 
stereotypical roles reflects—and exacerbates—mainstream 
society's imposition of racial stereotypes on Asian people. 
Indeed, in a section that presents the (real) backstory of Willis’s 
Father, Ming-Chen Wu, the novel reveals that even supposedly 
well-meaning peers called him “Chinaman” when Wu attended 
graduate school in Mississippi. In doing so, they not only used a 
racial slur but also gave him a generic title that robbed him of 
his individuality, defining him merely by his gender and his 
ethnicity. This outlook failed to account for the many things 
that made Wu unique, including the trauma and loss he 
endured growing up in Taiwan under martial law. 


With this in mind, Interior Chinatown draws parallels between 
the one-dimensional, racist roles that Hollywood assigns Asian 
actors and the stereotypes that mainstream society attaches to 
Asian people in general. The novel also juxtaposes these 
characters’ one-dimensional stories with the complex and often 
tragic details of their real lives. In this way, the narrative 
highlights the dehumanizing effects of racial stereotyping. 
Racial stereotypes, Interior Chinatown suggests, dehumanize 
people, stifling their individuality and invalidating their complex 
inner lives. 
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FAMILY AND AMBITION 


Interior Chinatown examines the relationship 

between family and ambition. As an actor, Willis is 

mostly cast in bit parts and is lucky if he gets a 
speaking role. In his 20s at the novel’s present, Willis feels that 
he hasn't lived up to his full potential and is running out of time 
to redeem himself in his parents’ eyes. Sifu is now poor and 
increasingly senile, and though Willis dutifully visits him to 
bring him food, medicine, and other essentials, Sifu can no 
longer quite remember who Willis is—for the most part, he 
regards him not as his son but as “an overbearing but helpful 
stranger.’ When Willis and his wife Karen have a child, Phoebe, 
Willis continues to preoccupy himself with becoming the 
person he thinks will make his family proud. In his new role as a 
father, his efforts shift away from making his parents proud and 
toward providing for his wife and child, just as Sifu tried to do 
when Willis was young. In the early days of being Karen’s 
husband and Phoebe’s father, Willis remains preoccupied with 
ambition. But Willis’s single-minded quest to become Kung Fu 
Guy ultimately drives a wedge between himself and his new 
family, just as it did for Sifu before him. Eventually, Karen and 
Phoebe move out of the Chinatown SRO, leaving Willis behind 
to chase his dreams. They eventually divorce, and Willis 
becomes disconnected from his family. 


Though Willis eventually achieves his dream of becoming Kung 
Fu Guy, he’s left feeling disillusioned and regretful, realizing 
that gaining the supposed role of a lifetime has cost him his 
family. When he later abandons his acting job to reunite with 
Karen and Phoebe, Willis is surprised to see how much pride 
and joy it brings him to watch happy, well-adjusted Phoebe 
navigate the world on her own terms. Unlike Willis, Phoebe 
doesn't want to make anyone proud or fill any particular 
role—she just wants to be Phoebe. The more time Willis spends 
with Phoebe, the more he realizes that his life has given hima 
new role, one that’s far more important and rewarding than 
Kung Fu Guy: Phoebe’s Dad. Interior Chinatown thus examines 
how ambition can strain a person’s relationship with their 
family and distract them from what family is really about: 
simply being there to provide support and comfort while jointly 


experiencing life’s ups and downs. 
83 
Oe the difficulty of breaking out of oppressive systems. 
Willis longs to rise above his present circumstances 

and achieve wealth and success: he wants his career to take off 
so he can stop playing the dull, unimportant role of Generic 
Asian Man, and he wants to make enough money to move out of 
his decrepit room above the Golden Palace Chinese 
Restaurant. But the problem is, the only way to attain even the 
possibility of success is to work toward bigger and more 
impressive acting roles—and the only acting roles that 


THE SYSTEM 


In Interior Chinatown, Willis’s experiences highlight 
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Hollywood gives people like him are Asian stereotypes that 
force him to live and reaffirm, day after day, the one- 
dimensional, insulting existence that he longs to leave behind. 


When Willis deviates from the script one day during filming to 
call out a line he finds insulting and dehumanizing, Turner, one 
of the show’s stars, claims that Willis has no right to complain. 
Willis, by this point, has risen through the ranks to fill the role of 
Special Guest Star—a real feat for an Asian Actor. “Look what 
you made yourself into,” Turner advises Willis. “Working your 
way up the system doesn’t mean you beat the system. It 
strengthens it. It’s what the system depends on.’ Willis, Turner 
suggests, has brought his dehumanization upon himself. By 
playing aseries of dehumanizing (albeit gradually more 
substantial and lucrative) roles on Black and White, Willis has 
legitimized the very racial stereotypes he wishes to break free 
from. Of course, Turner’s logic isn’t airtight—namely, it ignores 
the reality that “the system” is the only world that exists. As a 
result, the only way that Willis can improve his circumstances 
and alleviate the worst of the racism and mistreatment he 
experiences as an Asian American is by legitimizing the very 
stereotypes that sustain and exacerbate that mistreatment. 
Willis’s professional predicament sheds light on the impossible 
situation in which systemic oppression places Asian American 
people and marginalized people in general: in order to attain a 
better standard of living, they must operate within—and 
therefore strengthen—the very system they long to transcend. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 


KUNG FU GUY 


In Interior Chinatown, the coveted role of Kung Fu 
Guy symbolizes the limits of assimilation into 
Western culture for Asian people. Willis indicates that Kung Fu 
Guy is the highest achievement that any Asian actor can 
achieve, and every Asian man in Chinatown wants to embody 
this role. Being Kung Fu Guy, everyone believes, sets a person 
apart from the other Asian men stuck playing generic roles like 
Generic Asian Man Number One or Delivery Guy. From the 
start, Willis makes clear how enamored he is of the role, 
especially since his father, Ming-Chen Wu, once held the 
esteemed title, playing Sifu, the Mysterious Kung Fu Master in 
his youth. But as Willis advances in his career, eventually 
earning the coveted title himself, it becomes clear that Kung Fu 
Guy is hardly as lifechanging as Willis once thought. Like his 
father before him, Willis trains nonstop and sacrifices a lot to 
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or one-dimensional than any of the other roles Asian men are 
cast in—it’s simply a way to appease Asian actors with what 
appears to be acceptance and prestige but is really just 
another—albeit flashier—title that others them, defining them 
by their Asian background first and their identity and 


accomplishments second. 

CELS 

i È In Interior Chinatown, Chinatown symbolizes Asian 

characters’ struggle to maintain their Asian identity 

as they assimilate into Western culture. In particular, it 
represents how Asian culture in the U.S. is oversimplified and 
manipulated to fit the tastes of mainstream American culture. 
Protagonist Willis Wu describes Chinatown as an ironic place 
filled with Asian immigrants like his Taiwanese parents, who 
traveled from their old countries to try to make better lives for 
themselves in America—only to end up in a “pretend version of 
the old country” in Chinatown. Though Willis’s parents once 
dreamed of taking full advantage of the opportunity they 
believed America had to offer, they ended up having to 
compromise their dreams to conform to the more modest, 
unthreatening success that Western culture would allow them. 
This meant setting aside their individuality and authentic 
cultural ties to perform one-dimensional, unnuanced 
stereotypes of how Western culture thought Asian people 
should act. In many ways, Chinatown is the geographic 
equivalent of the stereotypical roles that Willis and the other 
Asian characters are assigned to play—Chinatown, as the book 
sees it, is a fake, oversimplified vision of Asian-ness engineered 
to emphasize its residents’ otherness and un-Americanness, 
entrapping them in a physical space where they cannot forget 
that though they may be in America, they will never be of 
America. 


CHINATOWN 


ee QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the Faber 
& Faber edition of Interior Chinatown published in 2021. 


Act 1: Generic Asian Man Quotes 


@@ i^n the world of Black and White, everyone starts out as 
Generic Asian Man. 


Related Characters: Willis Wu (speaker) 


Related Themes: ©) $) Q 


get the role—including his marriage to Karen and, at least for a Page Number: 24 

time, his relationship with their daughter, Phoebe. What’s 

more, he eventually realizes that Kung Fu Guy is no less generic 
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Explanation and Analysis 


At the beginning of the book, Willis, the protagonist, 
introduces the character of “Generic Asian Man,’ the role 
that all the Asian men who act on Black and White, a police 
procedural show, start out playing. Generic Asian Man—and 
all other Asian characters on the show, for that matter—is a 
stock character lacking in complexity and importance. It’s 
one of the many stereotypical characters that Willis plays 
over the course of his career; other such parts include 
“Background Oriental Male” and “Oriental Guy Making a 
Strange Face.’ 


Though slightly different in name, all these roles have a 
generic, dehumanizing quality to them. They're not 
characters so much as interchangeable bodies the show 
casts to advance its plot or fill up space. These stereotypes 
reflect Black and White’s view of Asian people in general, 
namely that they are interchangeable and lacking in 
complexity—and therefore undeserving of robust parts or 
compelling stories of their own. 


e@@ Black and White always look good. A lot of it has to do with 

the light. They’re the heroes. They get hero lighting, 
designed to hit their faces just right. Designed to hit White's 
face just right, anyway. 


Related Characters: Willis Wu (speaker), Miles Turner, 
Sarah Green 


Related Themes: € Q 


Page Number: 25 


Explanation and Analysis 


Willis describes the stars of the police procedural on which 
he plays an array of background parts. The show stars 
detective duo Miles Turner and Sarah Green. Turner is a 
Black man and Green is a white woman, hence the show's 
title, Black and White. Here, Willis describes how Black and 
White appear on screen, noting that the stars “get hero 
lighting, designed to hit their faces just right” In specifying 
that it’s the lighting that makes the characters and the actors 
who play them look so good, he implies that Green and 
Turner themselves aren't innately good-looking or good 
people—they simply exist in a world “designed” to make 
them appear that way. In a broader sense, then, Willis is 
hinting at the role that privilege plays in how other people 
or society in general (or, in this example, the viewers of the 
show) view them—and also how they view themselves. 
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@@ Kung Fu Guy is not like the other slots in the 
hierarchy—there isn't always someone occupying the 

position, as in whoever the top guy is at any given time, that’s 
the default guy who gets trotted out whenever there’s kung fu 
to be done. Only avery special Asian can be worthy of the title. 
It takes years of dedication and sacrifice, and after all that only 
a few have even a slim chance of making it. Despite the odds, 
you all grew up training for this and only this. All the scrawny 
yellow boys up and down the block dreaming the same dream. 


Related Characters: Willis Wu (speaker) 


Related Themes: € Q © 
Related Symbols: @ @ 


Page Number: 26 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage introduces readers to Kung Fu Guy, a role that 
Willis likens to famed martial artist and actor Bruce Lee. In 
the world of the novel, playing Kung Fu Guy is the closest 
thing to stardom that Asian male actors can achieve. The 
role carries far greater clout than any of the bit parts that 
the average actor will get stuck playing for their entire 
career. While all the boys Willis has grown up 
with—including Willis himself—dream of being Kung Fu 
Guy, the reality is that most of them will ever see their 
dream come true. Not only does the role require years of 
careful training and dedication to one’s craft, but, as Willis 
describes here, “only a few [Asian male actors] have even a 
slim chance of making it,’ 


This passage makes clear that Willis is enamored of Kung Fu 
Guy and longs to become him. But what Willis doesn’t 
realize at this early stage of his career is that Kung Fu Guy 
isn't all that different from any of the other generic roles 
available to him and other Asian male actors. Though Willis 
believes that “Kung Fu Guy is not like the other slots in the 
hierarchy, he eventually learns that the opposite is true: 
though Kung Fu Guy might pay better and might seem like a 
robust role on the surface, ultimately it’s still just another 
Western stereotype of how Asian people supposedly look 
and act. 


e@@ He'd played his role for so long he'd lost himself in it, 

before some separation that happened gradually over 
decades and then you waking one day to feel it, some distance 
that had crept in overnight. Some formal space you could no 
longer cross. 
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Related Characters: Willis Wu (speaker), Sifu/Ming-Chen This quote comes from a longer passage in which Willis 
Wu/Old Asian Man gushes over Older Brother, whom young Willis (and every 
other Asian kid in Chinatown, for that matter) idolized 


Related Themes: © S) Q © growing up. Older Brother was impossibly perfect; he got 


excellent grades and was effortlessly cool and extremely 


Related Symbols: Q popular. So, nobody in Chinatown was surprised when he 
became the next Kung Fu Guy—but they were shocked 
Page Number: 31-32 when he was fired under mysterious circumstances and 


then left Chinatown. Here, though, Willis considers how it 


Explanation and Analysis makes a lot of sense that Older Brother wanted to get 


This quote comes from a longer passage in which Willis out—that he may have felt trapped and constrained by the 
describes his father, Ming-Chen Wu's, declining health and “limits to the dream of assimilation [... in] the world of Black 
the impact it has had on their relationship. Willis regularly and White” 


visits his father to bring him food, medicine, and other 
necessities that his father can no longer get for himself. In 
his 80s in the novel’s present, Sifu’s memory has degraded 
to the point that he can hardly remember who Willis is. But 
rather than attribute Sifu’s faded memory to a medical 
condition like dementia, Willis claims that his father’s acting 
career is in fact to blame for both his ill health and his 
inability to connect with his family. Sifu played the character 
of Kung Fu Guy when he was a young man, and while this 
highly coveted role made Sifu famous and allowed him to 
provide for his family, Willis suggests here that being Kung 


Fu Guy in fact harmed Sifu (and his family) far more than it Though Older Brother is exemplary by standard, being a 
helped him. racial minority means that mainstream American culture 


will always see him as other—in other words, society will let 
him be impressive as Kung Fu Guy, but it won't see him as 
impressive in a way that’s detached from his racial 
background. This, Willis seems to decide here, is why Older 
gave up his once-in-a-lifetime role and left the world of 
Black and White: because he was tired of being confined to 
the life and identity that others had assigned him and 
wanted to live life on his own terms. 


Put differently, Willis thinks that Older Brother may have 
wanted to escape because he realized that getting cast as 
Kung Fu Guy, though an impressive accomplishment for an 
Asian person living in “the world of Black and White” (which 
in the novel represents mainstream Western society), isn't 
actually all that rewarding or fulfilling in the bigger picture. 
Instead, it’s just a reminder of the “limits to the dream of 
assimilation’; that is, it’s a reminder of the roadblocks that 
mainstream society has enacted to put minorities in their 
place and keep them out of the spotlight. 


Willis observes how Sifu “lost himself” after playing Kung Fu 
Guy for so many years, becoming so immersed in the 
incredibly demanding role that he could no longer separate 
his true self from the character he played on screen. 
Furthermore, losing his sense of self caused Sifu to lose 
sense of what should have mattered most to him: his family. 
Sifu’s crisis of identity becomes one of the central ways the 
novel examines how social and cultural expectations can 
cause a person to lose sense of their authentic self and 


alienate them from what's most important in life. Act 2: Int. Golden Palace Quotes 
@@ Be more. 
@@ Even for our hero, there were limits to the dream of 
assimilation, to how far any of you could make your way Related Characters: Dorothy/Old Asian Woman (speaker), 
into the world of Black and White. Willis Wu 


Related Themes: © 
Related Characters: Willis Wu (speaker), Older Brother © Q Q © 


Related Themes: ©) ($) Q © Related Symbols: 9 


Page Number: 72 
Related Symbols: @ @ £ 


Explanation and Analysis 
Page Number: 44-45 This quote comes from a flashback to Willis’s childhood. In 


Explanation and Analysis 
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the flashback, Willis had been running around his family’s 
apartment, pretending to be Kung Fu Guy when he 
accidentally knocked a teapot full of hot water off the table. 
Some of the water from the teapot landed on his mother, 
burning her. After the incident, though, Willis’s mother 
didn’t scold him. Instead, she pleaded with him not to be 
Kung Fu Guy. “Be more,’ she advised him. 


With this advice, Dorothy tries to teach young Willis a 
lesson he won't learn until adulthood, after he’s achieved his 
dream of playing Kung Fu Guy and found that it’s not all it’s 
cracked up to be: that Kung Fu Guy is just the same as all 
the other stock characters that Asian actors are cast 
as—meaning it’s just another one-dimensional, Asian 
stereotype that perpetuates ignorant Western ideas about 
Asian people. Willis’s mother is suggesting that Willis isn’t 
dreaming big enough if his ambitions don’t go beyond the 
limited success that the Western world has decided an 
Asian man like him can achieve. 


e@ You're here, supposedly, in a new land full of opportunity, 
but somehow have gotten trapped in a pretend version of 
the old country. 


Related Characters: Willis Wu (speaker) 


Related Themes: ©) ($) Q © 
Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 74 


Explanation and Analysis 


The broader purpose of all of Act 2 is to familiarize readers 
with the book’s setting of Chinatown and then to analyze 
what Chinatown represents thematically. Here, Willis 
considers the irony of Chinatown: it is located in the U.S., 
the “new land full of opportunity” that Willis’s parents and 
so many of the book’s other immigrant characters moved to 
in hopes of seizing some of that opportunity to create 
better lives for themselves, and yet they've all ended up in 
Chinatown, “trapped in a pretend version of the old 
country.’ 


There are multiple ways to interpret this quote. Readers 
may understand Willis’s observation of Chinatown as a 
“pretend version of the old country” ina literal sense—in its 
demographics and culture, Chinatown does resemble 
something of a pretend China. But read figuratively, Willis’s 
observation has deeper implications that resonate with the 
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novel’s broader examination of the limits of assimilation. 
When he suggests that Asian immigrants have “gotten 
trapped” in Chinatown, he’s suggesting that there are limits 
to their ability to assimilate into Western culture—both due 
to their justified unwillingness to let go of their own culture, 
but also due to Western culture's refusal to accept them as 
fully American. 


e@@ Maybe they make one of us Kung Fu Guy. Maybe a few 
good scenes. Maybe a poster, in the back, real small. And 
then what? 


Related Characters: Willis Wu (speaker) 


Related Themes: @} Q © 


Related Symbols: Q 


Page Number: 76 


Explanation and Analysis 


Late one night, Willis joins a group of young men chatting in 
the hallway of the SRO apartments above Golden Palace 
where he lives. The men are all talking enthusiastically 
about their shared pipedream to become Kung Fu Guy, the 
closest an Asian person can get to becoming a movie star in 
the world of Black and White. Willis, however, dampens the 
mood when he suggests that being Kung Fu Guy isn't 
actually as great an accomplishment as the men think it is. It 
might give whoever gets to be Kung Fu Guy “a few good 
scenes, and it might get them “a poster, in the back, real 
small,’ but ultimately, that’s all that will come of it. Being 
Kung Fu Guy doesn’t come with as much fame, wealth, or 
success as being a full-on (white) star. 


Willis implies that these men are fooling themselves if they 
think that being Kung Fu Guy will bring them the happiness, 
personal fulfillment, and upward mobility that they hope to 
achieve—or rather, the men have let themselves be fooled 
by asystem that has taught them that being minorities (and 
in the book, being Asian people specifically) lowers the 
ceiling of their capacity for success, at least compared to 
people or racial groups whom that society privileges. And 
because of this, they should learn to expect less out of life 
and be happy with what they get—in this case, they should 
regard Kung Fu Guy as an honor, even if it brings them 
significantly less clout than the stardom typically afforded 
to white male actors. 
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@@ Young Fong packs his father’s things. A simple action, done 


carefully, turns into something more. He drags an old 
Related Themes: © 
steamer trunk into the room to collect the belongings, carefully © Q Q 


tucking each item into place. Smoothing out the threadbare Related Svmbale: 
clothes, as if his father might need them again. Treating the Bade A eae @ 
broken, the inexpensive, the humblest of possessions with Page Number: 92 


dignity, just as Old Fong had taught him to do. 
Explanation and Analysis 


Related Characters: Willis Wu (speaker), Old Fong, Young This passage comes from a scene of Black and White in 
Fong/Mini Boss which Willis is acting alongside the show’s leads, Turner and 
Green. At this early point in the novel, Willis is still playing 
Related Themes: Q Q background characters for the most part, so he’s excited 
when the role he’s playing in this scene, Generic Asian Man, 
Page Number: 81 is at least a speaking part, even if it’s still not that 


interesting. But Willis is unused to having speaking parts, 


Explanation and Analysis ae ; 
and in his excitement and nervousness he forgets to put on 
After the death of Old Fong, an elderly resident of the SRO the phony Asian accent that the part calls for, and Turner 


apartments above Golden Palace, Old Fong's 220, Young and Green (or the actors playing them) seem to call him out 
Fong, arrives to gather his father’s belongings. Willis ani 


watches as Young Fong packs up his father’s things and 
considers the deeper symbolism of the seemingly “simple 
action.’ 


This passage is one of many moments where the book, 
which is largely written as a screenplay, intentionally blurs 
the line between the world of Black and White and Willis’s 
reality, making it difficult to say whether the actors are 
deviating from the script and interacting with one another 
as themselves (the actors) rather than the characters they 
play, or whether the dialogue they speak is part of the actual 
script—it’s difficult to discern when characters are and 
arent acting, since their speaking lines are always written as 
scripted dialogue, even if they're talking out of character. 


The care and “dignity” with which Young Fong carefully sets 
aside his father’s things conveys both Young Fong’s lasting 
respect for his father and the lasting influence that Old 
Fong has had on his son, who now treats his father’s 
material possessions with care, “just as Old Fong had taught 
him to do.” Seeing Young Fong honor and grieve his father in 
this way strikes a personal chord with Willis, who himself 
often worries that he’s not being a good enough son to his 
parents, failing to live up to their expectations and never 
quite connecting with them as closely as hed like. 


The book uses the intentional ambiguity its screenplay 
structure creates to show how the problematic portrayal 


ao i ; ; and treatment of Asian characters in the media can 
Old Fong died after he slipped in the shower on his way to meaningfully influence how people think about and treat 


pick up the phone (he'd been waiting for an overdue phone Asian people in real life. In this example, Green and Turner 
call from Young Fong and wo excited when he heard the or the actors who plays them) seem to assume that Willis 
phone ring). Willis finds it especially tragic that Old Fong or the character he’s playing) probably doesn't speak 
died never knowing if his son would call him—never English well because he’s of Asian descent. 

nowing if his son cared enough to keep his promises to 
him—and Willis frets that his own parents similarly doubt 


his commitment to them and the certainty of his love for Act 3: Ethnic Recurring Quotes 
them. : 


@@ “im working with them now. This could be good.’ 
“Happy for you,’ he says. He looks skeptical. Worried. 


@@ GREEN (turns to you) You speak English well. 


GENERIC ASIAN MAN Thank you. Related Characters: Willis Wu, Sifu/Ming-Chen Wu/Old 
Asian Man (speaker), Miles Turner, Sarah Green 


TURNER Really well. It’s almost like you don’t have an accent. 


Shit. Right. You forgot to do the accent. Related Themes: @ $) Q $y) 


Related Characters: Willis Wu, Miles Turner, Sarah Green Related Symbols: Q © 
(speaker) 
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Page Number: 108 


Explanation and Analysis 


This is a discreet conversation that occurs between Willis 
and his father as they film a scene for Black and White. Willis 
has risen through the ranks to snag arole as “Special Guest 
Star” on Black and White. It’s not all that important or robust 
arole, but it is a speaking part, which is a rare thing for Asian 
actors like Willis to come by in this novel. As Willis and the 
detectives enter Golden Palace, Willis encounters his father 
(who is playing the stock part of Old Asian Man, practically 
the only role that the show will cast him in these days). 
Much to Willis’s disappointment, his father looks more 
concerned than proud to see his son in his new role and tells 
him he wanted more for him than this. 


This conversation is one of many instances in which the 
book intentionally blurs the line between the world of Black 
and White and Willis’s reality. Willis’s role as Special Guest 
Star has him playing a Chinatown resident who cooperates 
with detectives Turner and Green. So, when Willis (as 
Special Guest Star) leads Turner and Green into the 
restaurant and tells his father he’s “working with them, he 
may as well be reading off a line of the script, telling the 
character of “Old Asian Man” that he’s working with the 
police but that it’s nothing to worry about and is for the 
best. 


But reading this exchange as a deviation from the script in 
which Willis tells his father that he’s been cast in anew, 
better role on Black and White, and so now he gets to “work 
with them,’ meaning the actors who portray Turner and 
Green. Willis’s father’s concerned response also makes 
sense in this latter interpretation, as it tracks that he would 
be worried about Willis working his way to better parts, 
since he himself did the same thing, even becoming the 
elusive Sifu, the Mysterious Kung Fu Master, and suffered 
tremendous consequences for it. So, when Old Asian Man/ 
Willis’s dad appears worried for Willis and tells him he 
wanted better for him, it’s because he fears that Willis wil 
follow the same misguided path that he did as a young man. 


e@@ No. But you're going along with it. Look where we are. 
Look what you made yourself into. Working your way up 


the system doesn’t mean you beat the system. It strengthens it. 


It’s what the system depends on. 


Related Characters: Miles Turner, Sarah Green (speaker), 
Willis Wu 
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Related Themes: @) $) Q Q 


Page Number: 113 


Explanation and Analysis 


Willis, playing the role of “Special Guest Star, is shooting a 
scene of Black and White with Miles Turner and Sarah Green 
when Green calls him “Chinaman, though she appears 
instantly mortified and insists that she didn't mean to do it. 
Willis apparently breaks character to criticize her, but 
Turner interrupts, arguing that Willis is overreacting and 
that there are worse names one can be called (Turner is a 
Black man and is most likely referring to the n-word). 
Furthermore, as he outlines in this quote, Willis has only 
himself to blame for accepting a role on Black and White, 
which is rampant with ignorant western stereotypes of 
Asian people. 


For Turner, there’s a clear difference between “beat[ing] the 
system” and “Working your way up the system,’ and he 
claims that Willis, in accepting better and better roles on 
Black and White, is confusing the latter with the former. 
Ultimately, slurs like “Chinaman” remain in the culture in 
part because people like Willis give voice to them, acting out 
roles they know are wrong just to get a paycheck. Of course, 
Turner does admit elsewhere in this scene that Willis did 
not “choose” to be a marginalized person and therefore 
can't help that the only jobs available to him are stock parts 
that humiliate and dehumanize him. Yet Turner contends 
that it’s unfair of Willis to insinuate that Green or Turner 
somehow have more or less agency than him, when they, 
too, may only act within the constraints of a system that 
harms them as well. 


Finally, this scene, as with many others throughout the 
book, presents its dialogue in a screenplay format, even as 
actors say things that don’t seem to be part of the script for 
Black and White. The novel thus uses its structure to blur the 
line between the world of the show and Willis’s reality. In 
this example, this technique aptly illustrates the very point 
Turner is making: characters on the show can break 
character (that is, they have a say in what they “go[] along 
with”), but they can’t break from the screenplay format 
(which in this case symbolizes “the system’). 
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e@@ Are you doing the right thing? Something about this feels 
wrong. 


But this is Black and White. They let you have a part. You can't 
stop now. 


You look at your dad. He shifts his eyes away, and you know in 
that moment that he is disappointed. But he won't ever say it. 
You'll never talk about it again. He’s gone, slipped back into Old 
Asian Man. He’s not going to make the choice for you. It’s your 
role to play. 


Related Characters: Willis Wu, Sifu/Ming-Chen Wu/Old 
Asian Man (speaker), Miles Turner, Sarah Green 


Related Themes: ©) Q Q © 
Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 118 


Explanation and Analysis 


Willis, as “Special Guest Star, is shooting a scene of Black 
and White with Turner and Green when the detectives 
demand he tell them anything he knows about where the 
money in Chinatown comes from. Willis knows that there’s 
an illegal gambling den in the SRO apartments above 
Golden Palace and ultimately does decide to lead the 
detectives there, but in this moment, he undergoes a 
fleeting moral crisis about where his allegiance ought to lie. 


If he tells Green and Turner about the gambling operation, 
the Chinatown residents operating the den—good people 
who Willis knows are just trying to get by—will be punished. 
But if he doesn’t tell Turner and Green what he knows, he'd 
presumably be going off script, which could potentially lead 
to him losing his part on the show, and all the hard work he’s 
put into his career as an actor would've been for nothing. 


This scene, as with many other scenes throughout the book, 
blurs the line between the world of the show and Willis’s 
reality. Presumably, however Willis chooses to respond to 
the detectives won't have any moral ramifications, as he’d 
just be speaking a line on the show, not actually betraying 
his neighbors who operate the gambling den. Yet Willis’s 
hesitation here invites a second reading, wherein whatever 
Willis decides to do will create consequences for rea 
people he knows. This is why Willis’s father (here playing 
the role of Old Asian Man) gives Willis a “disappointed” look 
when he realizes that Willis is going to sell out the people he 
grew up with and turn them in to Turner and Green/the 
actors playing Turner and Green. 


Willis’s difficult choice reflects the impossible situations in 
which the system puts underprivileged people who want to 
get ahead. Willis knows it’s wrong to betray the people he 


grew up with, yet if he wants to keep his role on the show, 
he has no choice but to do just that. 


Act 4: Striving Immigrant Quotes 


@@ Who knows how they calculate these things but someone 
did and figured out the optimal amount of time. Optimal for 
therm, of course, not for you. Not for anyone who needs to make 
a living as a Delivery Guy, or a Busboy, or an Inscrutable 
Background Oriental. Not optimal at all. It feels like an eternity 
and no matter how much you might need the cash, whatever 
your sob story, sick baby, hungry kid, Mom needs her medicine, 
casting won't even touch you for the mandatory cooling-off 
period. Doesn't matter to them. When you're dead, you are 
nobody. 


Related Characters: Willis Wu (speaker) 


Related Themes: @} Fy) 


Page Number: 145 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote comes from a longer passage in which Willis 
describes the process and reasoning behind Asian actors 
like him “dying.” Because the characters that Asian actors 
play on Black and White are all fairly unimportant 
background parts, they're often killed off and written out of 
the show. And though the world of Black and White 
considers Asian people to be as generic as the characters 
they portray on the show, for continuity’s sake, it’s still 
necessary to wait a while before recasting the “dead” 
character in anew role, just on the off chance that 
somebody recognizes the face of the character who was 
written off the show. 


Earlier in his explanation about “dying,” Willis explained that 
the period actors are required to stay dead is 45 days, 
which the show (“them”) has decided is “the optimal amount 
of time.’ Here, Willis considers the disparity between this 
supposedly “optimal” arrangement, noting that what’s good 
for the show is often not very good for the actors it directly 
affects—many of whom have families to support. Thus, this 
passage contributes to the book’s examination of the ways 
in which Black and White (which in the book is a metaphor 
for society and institutional powers in general) is biased 
against Asian people and, in a broader sense, any racial 
minority. 


e@@ When she was dead, she got to be your mother. 
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Related Characters: Willis Wu (speaker), Dorothy/Old 
Asian Woman 


Related Themes: ©) ($) Q © 


Page Number: 146 


Explanation and Analysis 


nthe context of Interior Chinatown, being “dead” refers to 
the 45-day period during which actors are out of work 
following their character being written out of a script and 
before they can play a new part; this waiting period is 
necessary to prevent viewers from mistaking the actor’s 
new character for their old (dead) character. 


When Willis was young, he loved when his mother “was 
dead,” since that was the only time “she got to be [his] mom” 
With this observation, Willis gestures toward one of the 
book’s central themes: how embodying the one-dimensional 
Asian stereotypes on Black and White (an act that 
represents the act of internalizing dehumanizing western 
stereotypes of how Asian people supposedly look and 
behave) robs the book’s Asian characters of their 
individuality, makes them internalize the troubling 
depictions of Asian people they’re forced to act out on the 
show, and prevents them from acting out the “roles” they 
should care about—which in Dorothy’s case was her role of 
Willis’s mother. 


Though Willis’s family struggled to make ends meet when 
he was a child, he relished the time his mother was out of 
work because it gave them something more valuable than 
her extra income: time together to nourish an authentic 
bond, something that wasn’t possible when Dorothy’s work 
required her to forgo her role as Willis’s mother to play 
demeaning parts like “Pretty Oriental Flower” or “Slightly 
Less Young Dragon Lady’ 


@@ But the one that Wu can never quite get over was the 

original epithet: Chinaman, the one that seems, in a way, 
the most harmless, being that in a sense it is literally just a 
descriptor. China. Man. And yet in that simplicity, in the breadth 
of its use, it encapsulates so much. This is what you are. Always 
will be, to me, to us. Not one of us. This other thing. 


Related Characters: Willis Wu (speaker), Sifu/Ming-Chen 
Wu/Old Asian Man 


Related Themes: ©) Q Q 


Page Number: 162 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote comes from a longer flashback to Willis’s father’s 
early days in the United States. He immigrated to the 


country from Taiwan to atte 


nd graduate school in 


Mississippi. Wu and his housemates, who were all 
immigrants from various Asian countries, experienced 
various degrees of racism from locals, which included being 
called numerous racial epithets. 


Here, Wu considers the name that at least on the surface 


seemed “the most harmless’ 


“Chinaman” Wu considers 


how the name's being “literally just a descriptor” might make 
it less hurtful or offensive than other slurs. Yet that same 
“simplicity, he decides, is in fact what makes the name so 
offensive. In reducing the objects of their derision to their 
country of origin, Wu implies here, name callers 
simultaneously rob Asian immigrants like Wu of their 
individuality and signal to them that they do not belong. The 
various Asian stereotypes written into the script of Black 
and White do the same thing, dehumanizing and othering 
Asian people by only casting them in generic, one- 


dimensional roles that rely on ignorant Western 


stereotypes of Asian people as fundamentally different, 


exotic, and un-American. 


@@ Your mother weeps, and 


dies. Weeps and dies. Weeps and 


doesn't die. Just weeps. Because now, your father is no 


longer a person, no longer ah 
force, some Wizened Chinam 
gone, even Young Asian Man 
her. He is lost now, in his wor 


uman. Just some mystical Eastern 
an. Her husband is gone, Wu is 


is gone. They took him away from 


, in who they made him. Distant. 


Cold, perfectionist. Inscrutab 


age or build, just a role, a nam 


e. No descriptors, anymore, no 
e, a shell where he used to be. His 


features taken away and replaced by archetypes, even his face 


hollowing out. 


This is how he became Sifu. This is how she lost her husband. 


How you lost your dad. 


Related Characters: Willis Wu (speaker), Sifu/Ming-Chen 
Wu/Old Asian Man, Dorothy/Old Asian Woman 


Related Themes: @} Q Q © 


Related Symbols: Q 


Page Number: 176 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote appears near the end of a long passage in which 
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the narrative flashes back to Willis’s parents’ early days in 
the U.S., following them as they meet, fall in love, get 
married, and have Willis—all the while struggling to get by in 
a world that discriminates against them for being 
Asian—and then for not being Asian enough. Here, Willis 
explains how his father became Sifu (Kung Fu Guy), a 
transformation Willis now fully understands to be a tragedy 
rather than a point of pride. 


Willis emphasizes the tragic nature of his father’s 
transformation into Sifu (that is, when his father’s single- 
minded focus on playing that role took over his whole life, 
destroying his sense of self and causing him to distance 
himself from his family) by portraying the transformation as 
a figurative death. Willis likens his mother’s response to her 
husband's transformation into Sifu as something akin to 
grief, describing how she could only “weep[]’ as the person 
she once loved figuratively left his old self behind and 
became a stranger to her—and then ceased to be a person 
at all. Instead, he was “just a role, a name, a shell where he 
used to be” In portraying his father’s transformation as a 
figurative death and tragic loss of self, Willis adds to the 
novel’s examination of the dehumanizing effects of 
stereotyping. 


@@ Oh, boo hoo, |’m a poor helpless Asian Man. It’s so terrible 
being me’ 


“| have to talk with an accent because no one can process what 
the hell to do with me. I’ve got the consciousness of a 
contemporary American. And the face of a Chinese farmer of 
five thousand years ago. Asian Man. It’s a fact. Look it up. No 
one likes us’ 


“Not with that attitude they won't. And by the way, | think | 
might like you. Maybe. A little? 


Related Characters: Willis Wu, Karen Lee (speaker) 


Related Themes: @) 9 Q Fy) 


Page Number: 182 


Explanation and Analysis 


This conversation between Karen and Willis occurs when 
they run into each other in the alley behind Golden Palace. 
They haven't seen each other since they first met on the set 
of Black and White. At this point, Willis is still out of 
work—his character on Black and White has just died (or 
been written out of the script), and the show requires all 
actors whose characters “die” to wait 45 days before they 
can return to the show as a new character. 
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The career setback Willis experiences when he “dies” puts 
him in a pessimistic mood, and so he grovels to Karen about 
how she has it easier than he does, since as a woman (and a 
racially ambiguous woman, at that), she’s easier to cast. He, 
on the other hand, will only ever be Generic Asian Man. 
Karen, however, has little sympathy for Willis and here 
mocks his self-pity, insinuating that his bad attitude and 
internalized inferiority contribute to his feeling so 


) 


“helpless. 


Willis and Karen’s argument here neatly encapsulates their 
different attitudes about Willis’s predicament. Later, during 
the book’s climactic trial scene, Willis will deliver an 
emotional monologue in which he gives credence both to 
the position he takes now (that the system is biased against 
him, and that’s what’s made him so helpless) and to the 
assertion that Karen makes in response (that Willis’s choice 
to internalize Western society's negative stereotypes of 
Asian people have made him strive for less, and that this is 
really what’s holding him back). However, at this point in 
Willis’s life and career, he’s still not ready to accept the ways 
that his internalized inferiority—the consequence of taking 
dehumanizing Western stereotypes of Asian people as fact 
rather than ignorance—has contributed to his unhappiness 
and lack of personal fulfillment. 


Act 5: Kung Fu Dad Quotes 


@@ You survey the room: drawings, hair ties, notes to herself. 
Seemingly every species of stuffed animal or creature, real or 
imagined, lined up like a royal court along the walls on the 
floors. Her friends, her audience. Her off-screen voices. She 
seems both more resourceful and yet more childlike at the 
same time—how she’s invented a world, stylized, so that its 
roles and scenery, its characters and rules, its truths and 
dangers, all fit within one room. How small it is, and 
overstuffed, and ready for expansion. How bright it is, how 
messy. This whole place, the objects in it, all from her. 


Related Characters: Willis Wu (speaker), Karen Lee, 
Phoebe 


Related Themes: @) 9 Q 2 
Related Symbols: @ © 


Page Number: 213 


Explanation and Analysis 


Willis visits his ex-wife Karen and daughter Phoebe, from 
whom he’s become estranged; Willis and Karen’s marriage 
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broke down after Willis chose to stay in Chinatown to chase 
his dream of becoming Kung Fu Guy, and he seems to have 
been largely absent from Phoebe's life up to this point. In 
the world of the novel, every character plays a part on one 
TV show or other, Phoebe included—she'’s the star of a 
children’s show that teaches kids about all manner of 
subjects, including cultural diversity. 


ow, Willis sits with Phoebe in her bedroom and considers 
how the way she’s decorated the space reflects her 
individual interests and personality. When Willis first 
encounters Phoebe’s show, he’s shocked to see how 
developed and interesting Phoebe’s character on the show 
is. Unlike Willis, who’s been playing one-dimensional stock 
characters that require him to act out exoticized, ignorant 
Western stereotypes of Asian people his whole life, on 
Phoebe’s show, Phoebe just plays herself. And though she 
comes from a family of Asian immigrants, she’s perfectly 
assimilated into American culture—yet still able to engage 
with the cultures of her parents and grandparents. 


Seeing Phoebe be the person she wants to be rather than 
acting out roles to conform to cultural or social norms 
seems to instill some hope in Willis—hope that Phoebe will 
have a better idea of who she wants to be and what she 
wants to do in life, and also that he, too, may be able to 
distance himself from the constraining roles that left him so 
confused about his own identity. 


e@ [he words coming out of your mouth, you can feel it 

happening, how you’re softening, changing into a different 
person. You were a bit player in the world of Black and White, 
but here and now, in her world, you're more. Not the star of the 
show, something better. The star’s dad. Somehow you were 
lucky enough to end up in her story. 


Related Characters: Willis Wu (speaker), Karen Lee, 
Phoebe 


Related Themes: ©) e Q © 
Related Symbols: @ @ 


Page Number: 12 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage happens after Willis flees Chinatown to 
reunite with his ex-wife Karen and daughter Phoebe, from 
whom he became estranged after he chose to stay behind in 
Chinatown to chase his dream of becoming Kung Fu Guy 
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while Karen left to star on her own show, taking Phoebe 
with her. Now Phoebe also stars on her own show, a 
children’s program about a young Chinese American girl, 
Mei Mei. 

Willis reacquaints himself with Phoebe, and when he enters 
her world, he’s shocked to find how different it is from his 
own. Phoebe’s world (meaning her personality as well as the 
world in which her TV show takes place) is unique to 
Phoebe and her interests. It’s the opposite of Willis’s world 
of Black and White, which is shaped by social or cultural 
stereotypes about how Asian American people should act. 


This realization is a pivotal moment in Willis’s character 
development, marking the point at which he realizes how 
misguided he’s been to operate within the constraints that 
ack and White (which in the book represents the views of 
mainstream society) have placed on his life and capabilities. 
This world taught him to think that Kung Fu Guy is the most 
important role a person like him (an Asian male) can get, but 
in fact, as he sees now, being Phoebe’s dad is far more 
important and rewarding. 


BD 


Seeing Phoebe succeed at being herself seems to give Willis 
hope for a future where kids of immigrants can feel 
comfortable in their own skin. It also gives him the 
inspiration he needs to reject Western stereotypes of Asian 
people as a template for how he should live his own life. This 
passage thus foreshadows Willis’s decision at the end of the 
book to give up his role on Black and White and recommit 
himself to living life on his own terms. 


@@ PHOEBE Can you tell me a story? 
KUNG FU DAD | don’t know how. No one’s ever asked me to. 


Related Characters: Willis Wu, Phoebe (speaker), Karen 
Lee 


Related Themes: € Q © 
Related Symbols: @ @ 


Page Number: 219 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Willis finally achieves his dream of becoming Kung Fu 
Guy (and more specifically Kung Fu Dad, as he’s a father to 
Phoebe by the time he gets the part), he realizes that 
playing the role doesn’t make him feel as happy or fulfilled as 
he thought it would—and that all the time and effort he put 
in to land the role should've been time and effort he spent 
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being there for his family. Realizing all this, Willis flees 
Chinatown and goes to live with his ex-wife Karen and 
reacquaint himself with their daughter Phoebe, whom he 


hasn't seen m 


uch of since he and Karen divorced. One night, 


Phoebe asks Willis to tell her a story, and he finds that he 


can't: “I don’t 
Phoebe. 


The revelatio 


now how. No one’s ever asked me to,’ he tells 


nis simple but groundbreaking for Willis, who 
over the course of the story struggles to face the truth that 


his commitment to all his roles on Black and White is causing 
him to lose his sense of self and sell himself short. When he 


realizes that he’s never been “asked” to tell his own story, 
he’s implicitly realizing how acting out the one-dimensiona 


roles on Black and White (and thus acting out other people's 
stories) has stood in the way of him acting the way he wants 
to act and seeing himself the way he wants to be seen: from 
telling the story of his life on his own terms. 


@@ KAREN You wanted them to find you. 
KUNG FU DAD | wanted them to find us. 


Related Characters: Willis Wu, Karen Lee (speaker), 
Phoebe , Miles Turner, Sarah Green 


Related Themes: € Q © 
Related Symbols: @ @ 


Page Numbe 


ZET 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote occurs after the poli 


ce arrive at Willis’s ex-wife 


Karen’s house to arrest Willis for stealing the car. Willis fled 


China 
realizi 
Fu Gu 


town—and his new job playing Kung 
ng that his single-minded ambition t 
y had caused him to lose his sense o 


Fu Guy—after 
o become Kung 
f self and get his 


priorities wrong. Willis and Karen’s marriage failed because 


Willis had been so preoccupied with his an 


nbition to become 


Kung Fu Guy that he let his obligations to his family take the 


backseat. 


Once Willis finally becomes Kung Fu Guy—something he’s 
dreamed about his whole life—he immediately feels 
disillusioned and disappointed. Feeling so unhappy after 
having accomplished the feat he’s long believed would make 
him feel happy and fulfilled forces Willis to reckon with an 
uncomfortable truth: he'd already been given the role of a 


lifetime—that of Phoebe’s father—but he gave 
the decidedly lesser role of Kung Fu Guy. 


it up to chase 


When the police’s arrival forces Willis to explain to his 
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family what he’s done to cause the police to come after him, 
Karen suggests that Willis stole the police car so that 


Turner and Green would 
Chinatown, the place tha 


find him and bring him back to 
t years ago he chose to be so that 


he could chase the lofty goal of becoming Kung Fu Guy 


Bs 


rather than take care o 
suggesting that Willis, de 
reconnect with his fami 
all that much. 


his family. She’s effectively 


spite his recent show of wanting to 


y and make amends, hasn't changed 


But when Willis says that he wanted Turner and Green to 
“find us” (that is, to find Willis with his family), he’s 


suggesting that the oppo 
Green to find him with hi 
committed to them now, 
White. 


site is true: he wants Turner and 
s family and recognize that he’s 
not to the world of Black and 


Act 6: The Case of the Missing Asian Quotes 


@@ But at the same time, 


lm guilty, too. Guilty of playing this 


role. Letting it define me. Internalizing the role so completely 
that I’ve lost track of where reality starts and the performance 
begins. And letting that define how | see other people. I’m as 


guilty of it as anyone. Fetis 


hizing Black people and their 


coolness. Romanticizing White women. Wishing | were a White 


man. Putting myself into th 


is category. 


Related Characters: Wi 
Sarah Green 


lis Wu (speaker), Miles Turner, 


Related Themes: € Q 


Related Symbols: Q 


Page Number: 259 


Explanation and Analys 
After the jury returns a g 


is 
uilty verdict to Willis in “The Case 


of the Missing Asian” (rather bizarrely and surreally, he’s 
being tried for his own disappearance following his sudden, 


unannounced departure from Blac 


and White), he delivers 


an emotional monologue in which he explicitly admits to his 


“guilt” for the first time in the nove 


. In this quote, Willis 


elaborates on what, exactly, he’s guilty of. He admits to 
playing the stereotypical Asian characters on Black and 
White, in particular that of Kung Fu Guy, and “letting it 


define [him]? He also alludes to “in 


ternalizing” the role’s 


demeaning, dehumanizing qualities and in turn demeaning 


and dehumanizing himself. 


But more than this, he admits to letting this mindset bleed 
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into his sense of other people as well. Throughout the book, 
Willis makes ample reference to Miles Turner’s effortless 
coolness and toned, masculine physique, and he also notes 
Sarah Green's physical attractiveness, often conflating the 
stereotypical characters the actors who play Turner and 
Green portray with the actors themselves—and so “los[ing] 
track of where reality starts and the performance begins.’ 
Here, he calls himself out on objectifying and 
oversimplifying the actors who portray Turner and Green, 
hypocritically embracing the stereotypes that Black and 
White imposed on them as he complained about Turner and 
Green doing the same thing to him. 


e@ Hey, Turner says. Off-script. 
“I can't do this anymore,’ you say. 


Turner smiles. “Yeah, man. I know?’ 


Related Characters: Willis Wu, Miles Turner (speaker) 


Related Themes: ©) (S) Q © 
Related Symbols: @ @ 


Page Number: 266 


Explanation and Analysis 


After the jury delivers Willis’s guilty verdict, Willis delivers 
an emotional monologue in which he appeals to his fellow 
Asian American sitting in the courtroom, pleading with them 
to stop being the stock characters and living out the stories 
that other people have written for them and to start living 
life on their own terms; only once they see themselves as 
individuals will the rest of the world do the same. The 
courtroom then erupts in violent chaos, which ends with 
Willis being “shot” and killed. 


This is yet another confusing scene that blurs the line 
between the plot of Black and White and Willis’s reality, 
though it's clear that Willis hasn't really died—as earlier, 
when Willis “died” while playing “Special Guest Star,’ this 
second death is only a death on the show, whose story has 
killed off his present character (Kung Fu Guy/Kung Fu Dad). 
In reality, Willis the actor is still alive, but now he has a vital 
choice to make: whether to wait 45 days and then rejoin the 
show, or whether to exit the show altogether and live life on 
his own terms, no longer bound by the stereotypical 
characters and plots that defined his life when he was an 
actor on Black and White. 


When Willis tells Turner that he “can’t do this anymore,’ he's 
stating his choice to stop acting on the show and instead 
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perform an identity he’s crafted for himself rather than one 
the show has assigned him to perform—to reclaim some of 


the agency his time on the show took for him. It’s also 


important to note that Tu 
script’—something that h 
many scenes throughout 
line between the world o 
reality in order to structu 
about who he’s supposed 
play. When Turner very c 


rner here addresses Wi 


the book intentionally b 
f Black and White and Wi 
rally convey Willis’s con 
to be—what role he’s su 
early addresses Willis o 


lis “off- 


as not happened thus far, with 


urring the 
lis’s 
fusion 


pposed to 
ff script in 
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this scene, then, it shows that Willis is learning to see 
himself as separate from the stock characters that Black and 
White (and mainstream culture in general) see him as. 


Act 7: Ext. Chinatown Quotes 


@@ Maybe, if you're lucky, she'll teach you. If she can move 
freely between worlds, why can’t you? 


Related Characters: Willis Wu (speaker), Sifu/Ming-Chen 
Wu/Old Asian Man, Phoebe 


Related Themes: @} $) Q Q 


Related Symbols: Q 


Page Number: 278 


Explanation and Analysis 


In the novel’s closing scene, Willis watches his father and 
Phoebe sitting and laughing together in the kitchen. Though 
Willis has since stopped playing the role of Kung Fu Guy on 
Black and White and recommitted himself to performing the 
role that he now realizes matters most—that of Phoebe’s 
dad—his relationship with his father remains distant and 
broken. Earlier in this same passage, Willis observed that a 
hint of Sifu, the Mysterious Kung Fu Master—the role that 
Willis believes pushed his father over the edge and away 
from his family—remains inside his father. It’s the lingering 
presence of this unreadable, unapproachable, and 
practically inhuman character that makes it impossible for 
Willis and his father to traverse the distance that still 
remains between them. Willis has spent much of the novel 
despairing how his father’s unwavering commitment to his 
work caused him to lose his identity—to lose his ability to 
distinguish between himself and the endless stereotypical 
characters he has had to play throughout his career. 


Metaphorically, this suggests the way his struggle to 
assimilate into Western culture has necessitated a denial of 
his Asian identity and a subsequent loss of the self. Willis 
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has struggled with this too: balancing his need to embrace the human—the true self—who remains underneath, Willis’s 
his Asian identity in an authentic way with Western outlook shifts to become more hopeful. If Phoebe “can move 
culture's efforts to distort that identity into something it freely between worlds’—between her Asian roots and her 
finds nonthreatening. American identity—then perhaps there's hope for himself 


But as Willis watches the easy and natural way that Phoebe and his father. 


seems to break through Sifu’s hard, inscrutable exterior to 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


ACT 1: GENERIC ASIAN MAN 


Interior Chinatown tells the story of Willis Wu, an American 
actor and the son of Taiwanese immigrants. Most of the novel 
follows a screenplay structure, interspersing scripted scenes of 
TV in which Willis acts with Willis’s internal musings. The 
narrative frequently blurs the line between scripted scenes and 
reality. INT. GOLDEN PALACE. Willis Wu has longed to be “Kung 
Fu Guy” his whole life, but he’s currently just “Background 
Oriental Male” On a casting sheet, he lists his skills, which 
include “Kung Fu (Moderate Proficiency)” and “Fluent in 
Accented English.’ He also lists his credits, including “Disgraced 
Son, “Delivery Guy,’ and “Caught Between Two Worlds.’ 
Willis’s mother has played the roles of “Pretty Oriental Flower, 
“Asiatic Seductress,” and “Girl with the Almond Eyes.” Willis’s 
father has played the roles of “Wizened Chinaman, “Egg Roll 
Cook,’ and “Sifu, the Mysterious Kung Fu Master.” 


INT. GOLDEN PALACE—MORNING. Willis explains that in the 
“world of Black and White” everyone who “looks like [him]” gets 
their start playing “Generic Asian Man” Women are “Pretty 
Asian Woman” Everyone Willis knows works at Golden Palace, 
which used to be called Jade Palace. The restaurant is dimly lit 
and decorated with fancy woodwork that might just be an 
“imitation” of the real thing. There’s a new drink on the menu, 
the “lychee margarita-tini.’ Willis hasn't had it—it costs $14. 
Patrons occasionally leave a little leftover in their glass, and 
some of the kitchen staff sneak a sip. This is dangerous though, 
since “the director” is always watching. 


ROLES. Willis explains that you have to work your way up to 
better roles. At the bottom is “Background Oriental Male,’ and 
from there “Dead Asian Man” and “Generic Asian Man Number 
Three/Delivery Guy.’ Some people can even become “Generic 
Asian Man Number One? though this is rare. But if you’re really 
lucky, you get to become “Kung Fu Guy,’ which is the closest to 
a movie star any Asian man can get. He’s “the default guy who 
gets trotted out whenever there’s kung fu to be done” 
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The novel uses the metaphor of acting to suggest that a person's 
identity is something they perform rather than something they 
innately are. From the start, readers get a sense of the book’s 
experimental structure and the surreal elements of the world its 
characters inhabit—here, Asian people literally become the 
stereotypes that mainstream American culture applies to them, 
acting out the stereotypes as though playing a part in a movie. 
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Like the Asian actors who imitate the stereotypes that white society 
applies to them, Golden Palace imitates white society’s vision of 
Asian culture, even if that vision (i.e., the restaurant’s fancy 
woodwork) is inauthentic. This scene also gives readers more insight 
into the novel’s world. On the one hand, it’s realistic—the novel's 
setting is Chinatown, a place that really exists. But there are also 
surreal elements, as the novel seems to suggest that its characters 
are all taking part in a perpetually ongoing movie—they’re playing 
parts like “Generic Asian Man” even as they work at the Golden 
Palace, which seems to be both a real restaurant and a stage on 
which they perpetually play out these roles. 
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Though a path to success exists for Asian actors like Willis—they 
can work their way up from bit parts like “Background Oriental 
Male” to more substantial roles—that success is relative. When 
Willis claims that Kung Fu Guy is the closest an Asian actor can get 
to becoming a movie star, he’s implying that Asian actors can’t 
become movie stars—a level of fame reserved, presumably, for white 
actors. 
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INT. GOLDEN PALACE. Willis is still “Generic Asian Man 
Number Three/Deliver Guy.’ His kung fu isn’t that great. Sifu 
has told him that his “drunken monkey” was almost good 
enough that Sifu might not be embarrassed to be seen with him 
in public one day. Willis longs to make Sifu proud, but it’s hard 
to tell what Sifu is thinking. 


OLD ASIAN MAN. Sifu isn’t really Sifu anymore—now, he’s “Old 
Asian Man.’ The first time Willis noticed this was when he 
arrived a little early for their weekly lesson, and Sifu had a hard 
time recognizing Willis. Sifu recovered after a few moments 
and invited Willis inside, but Willis spent the rest of the day 
thinking about the confused look that Sifu gave him. 


Willis’s friend Fatty Choy tells everyone that Sifu is on food 
stamps and regularly looks through the trash for things to take. 
He saves disposable chopsticks and packets of soy sauce. He 
bought his old Formica kitchen table from a salvage bin at a 
restaurant supply warehouse. Its surface is worn down from 
thousands of meals Willis and Sifu have eaten together. 


When Sifu was young, he could break a cinder block with just 
one finger. Young Willis always braced himself for Sifu’s failure 
and resultant mangled hand, but it never happened. Afterward, 
Willis would feel proud of Sifu—and ashamed of himself for 
ever doubting him. Now, Willis sees that his father is no longer 
the man he used to be. “He'd played his role for so long he'd lost 
himself in it” Instead of leaping from roofs, he falls asleep after 
meals. Long after reaching adulthood, Willis continued to come 
to Sifu for lessons, though it’s clear that the lessons are just “a 
flimsy pretense.” The real reason that Willis visits is to deliver 
the groceries, medications, and other things his father needs. 
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Willis struggles with his self-esteem and confidence because his 
kung fu isn’t that great. And in his world, kung fu skills—the skills 
that might lead to him scoring the coveted role of Kung Fu Guy—are 
the only way he can work his way up and achieve success and 
personal satisfaction, in his career and in his life in general. 
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Sifu’s identity changes based on the roles he’s cast in. Though once 
he was “Sifu, the Mysterious Kung Fu Master’—an identity that 
conveyed his success and set him apart from Asian actors stuck 
acting out generic roles—now in his old age he’s forced to give up his 
glory and become generic once more, the role of “Old Asian Man” 
more a designation of his ethnic background and age than an 
identity. 
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That Sifu has fallen into poverty in his old age suggests that the 
glory that being Kung Fu Guy brings is temporary and limited in its 
ability to provide meaning, personal fulfillment, and security. 
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This section sheds light on Willis’s relationship with his father. It’s 
clear from the way Willis describes Sifu in his youth that he is proud 
of his father and all his skills. It’s also clear that Willis’s desire to be 
Kung Fu Guy goes beyond a desire for fame and success—he wants 
to live up to his father’s image and make him proud. And yet, the 
fact that Willis continues to visit Sifu under the guise of taking 
lessons from him—even though both of them know the lessons are 
just a “pretense” for Willis to look after his ailing father—shows how 
Sifu’s past as Kung Fu Guy has hurt their relationship. Playing Kung 
Fu Guy for so long has effectively made Sifu become Kung Fu Guy to 
himself and to Willis. And this is why they must pretend that Willis 
is coming to Sifu for help with his kung fu skills rather than to take 
care of his ailing father. 
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ow, Sifu apologizes about needing Willis’s help—he’d never 
apologize when he was a younger man, and certainly not in 
English. Now Sifu looks at Willis with a blank stare, apparently 
seeing Willis more as a “helpful stranger” than his own son and 
“most loyal student.” Now, their relationship is mostly just Willis 
being concerned with acting the right way, saying the right 
things, and not asking any questions; it's important for Willis to 
stay in character during these visits. If Willis misses a week of 
visits, Sifu will “sit[] in the dark” that week. He probably won't 
die—but maybe he will. Still, even on the worst days, Sifu only 
forgets Willis for a couple minutes. 


Lately, Sifu has assumed new roles: “Old Asian Cook” and “Old 
Asian Guy Smoking.’ It’s hard to see him in this “new phase of 
life” But part of his old self remains, and everyone sees him as 
“all of his former incarnations.’ Because of this, nobody has 
really noticed him age, even Willis’s mother, who is now “Old 
Asian Woman.’ She and Willis’s father are still married, but they 
live separate lives. Though they once had a great romance, they 
“lost the plot” at some point, and their life became “an 
immigrant family story,’ and then they were just two peop 
trying to make it through life. 


a) 


Willis’s parents have also become poor. Now Sifu knows exactly 
what time restaurants in Chinatown toss out their old pork 
buns. He shops for food in bargain bins at the ninety-nine-cent 
store. Of course, nobody in Chinatown has much money to help 
Sifu, and Old Asian Woman has struggled to get by herself. Or 
this is what everyone says to make themselves feel better. 
Maybe if everyone would’ve helped—even a little bit—things 
could've turned out better. 


OLDER BROTHER. Older Brother got the most out of Sifu’s 
teachings and so should've been in the best position to help. 
He’s not Willis’s real brother—he’s “Everyone's Older Brother? 
He’s talented, smart, and popular: the “Guardian of 
Chinatown’ At one point, he and Sifu briefly starred together 
in a story about “father-and-son martial arts experts.’ Older 
Brother never had to work his way up from “Generic Asian 

an.’ He was born to be “Kung Fu Guy” and eventually became 
him. He makes Kung Fu Guy money, too. 
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That Sifu sees Willis as a “helpful stranger” suggests that he could be 
suffering from dementia in his old age. But symbolically, it suggests 
the degree to which acting and performing have colored both men’s 
sense of self and their relationship to each other. Each thinks of the 
other in terms of the tasks he performs rather than the person he is. 
Willis looks after his father, and so he’s a “helpful stranger.” If Willis 
deviates from the script—if he doesn’t say the right thing or asks too 
many questions—it throws everything off. 
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The new roles that Sifu has taken on—Old Asian Cook and Old 
Asian Guy Smoking—reinforce the idea that a person’s identity (and 
in the novel, this pertains to Asian people specifically) is determined 
by what they do or how the world sees them, not by who they are on 
the inside. Willis’s description of his separated parents as having 
“lost the plot” continues the theme of real life as performance. In the 
world of the novel, characters are stereotypes before they are 
people, and they follow scripts rather than speaking or behaving 
authentically. 
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Willis emphasizes the lack of support his parents have received from 
their wider community, suggesting a sense of entrapment. 
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Willis’s effusive praise of Older Brother reinforces his belief that 
being Kung Fu Guy is a positive thing that meaningfully improves 
one’s life. Even this early in the novel, it's clear that Willis can’t really 
conceive of a life or value system beyond the confines of 
Chinatown—his priorities and hopes for the future are bound up in 
the stereotypical characters who inhabit that place. 
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Older Brother is like Bruce Lee, but not exactly For one, Bruce 
Lee is too “real” to be a myth. He made a whole new fighting 
system, Jeet Kune Do, and showed that not all Asian Men had 
to be Generic. But Bruce Lee “proved too much.’ Normal 
people can’t achieve that. Older Brother is the opposite of 
Bruce Lee—he’s a “myth.” Willis idolized Bruce Lee, but it was 
Older Brother he actually wanted to be when he grew up. 


BEGIN OLDER BROTHER AWESOMENESS MONTAGE: Older 
Brother’s hair is always perfect. He’s also the rare Asian guy 
that has slightly wavy hair. His Kung Fu is top-notch, and he 
nows Judo and Muay Thai too. If he gets drunk 
enough—though he never really gets that drunk—he'll show off 
his knife tricks. He's also “five eleven and three-quarters,’ which 
is the best height for an Asian man. He's tall enough to be 
noticed, even by White women, but not so tall that people 
would think he’s a “Mongolian freak” like Yao Ming. He'll never 
lose a bar fight or a basketball game. Despite never being ina 
gang, the tough guys still respect him and give him his space. 
He’s also a National Merit Scholar and got a 1570 on the SAT. 


Everyone has a story about Older Brother. One person recalls 
seeing him doing chin-ups on the cross bar of a traffic 
signal—with one hand. It’s unclear which stories are true and 
which are made up. But he’s just “mythical” like that—“the ideal 
mix of assimilated and authentic.” 


For awhile, everything was happening like it was supposed to 
for Older Brother. But then one day, it all stopped: he wasn't 
Kung Fu Guy anymore. It was because “there were limits to the 
dream of assimilation,’ and he'd hit the “ceiling” But, Willis 
offers, perhaps this is a good thing. Because Older Brother was 
never really comfortable with his special standing—he didn't 
relate to “Kung Fu Guy.’ And his Kung Fu was too good to be 
made “flashy” by Hollywood. So, it’s good he never got famous: 
“Better to be a legend than a star” END OLDER BROTHER 
AWESOMENESS MONTAGE. 
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Bruce Lee was a Hong Kong and American martial artist and pop 
culture icon who starred in a number of action films in the 1970s 
and is credited with changing the American entertainment 
industry's portrayal of Asian people in films and challenging harmful 
stereotypes. When Willis claims that Lee “proved too much,” he’s 
suggesting that Lee is the exception to the rule—he might have 
proved mainstream white society wrong, but that just gave 
mainstream America a new flawed and unreal framework by which 
to judge Asian people. Ordinary Asian people are no more like Bruce 
Lee than they are like the exoticized Asian stereotypes Lee’s success 
challenged. 
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Willis suggests that Older Brother's success is predicated on 
mainstream (white) culture's acceptance of him: he’s tall enough for 
white women to find him attractive, but he doesn’t so exceed the 
mainstream’s expectations for the height of an Asian person that 
they consider him a “freak” like Yao Ming (a famously tall basketball 
player). Also, note that Older Brother’s success relies on his 
perfection—suggesting that mainstream American (white) society 
might not accept him if he were just average. In this way, Willis’s 
assessment suggests that there are clear limits to an average Asian 
ale’s ability to assimilate into mainstream American culture. 
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With the ridiculous suggestion that Older Brother does chin-ups as 
he waits to cross the street, Willis’s praise of Older Brother almost 
becomes comical. In this way, the book critically suggests that Asian 
people are expected to overperform and achieve extraordinary feats 
for mainstream (white) American society simply to accept them. 
This passage also gestures toward one of the conflicts that will 
plague Willis over the course of the novel: how to strike an 
appropriate balance between “assimilated and authentic.” When 
Willis suggests that Older Brother’s success at striking this balance 
is “mythical,” he’s getting at how difficult and perhaps impossible it 
is to truly inhabit both worlds. 


6000 


When Willis suggests that there are “limits to the dream of 
assimilation” and that Older Brother accomplished as much as he 
possibly could and hit the “ceiling,” he’s indicating that mainstream 
America will always see Older Brother's connection to Asian culture 
as detracting from his Americanness. 
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ACT 2: INT. GOLDEN PALACE 


Willis, in his screenplay, introduces the two leads of Black and 
White. White Lady Cop (Sarah Green) is “the most 
accomplished young detective in the history of the 
department.’ Black Dude Cop (Miles Turner) is “a third- 
generation cop who left Wall Street to honor his father’s 
legacy.’ They're in charge of the “Impossible Crimes Unit, 
which takes on the department’s most difficult cases. 


INT. GOLDEN PALACE CHINESE RESTAURANT—NIGHT. White 
Lady Cop (Sarah Green) and Black Dude Cop (Miles Turner) 
enter the restaurant, where Dead Asian Guy is dead, a sheet 
partially covering his body. Another female officer approaches 
Black Dude Cop and White Lady Cop and tells them that Dead 
Asian Guy’s family lives nearby. Also, there’s a brother, though 
he seems to be missing. Black and White look at each other. 
White, deadpan, says they might be dealing with “The Wong 
Guy.” Black tries to keep a straight face but laughs anyway. 
White breaks too, then she apologizes and asks to do the scene 
again. 


BLACK AND WHITE. The opening credits of Black and White 
feature White Lady Cop (Sarah Green) and Black Dude Cop 
(Miles Turner) driving around in the police car, though they’re 
detectives, so this doesn't really make sense. The show doesn't 
deviate from its “form” No matter how complex the “societal ill” 
or “crime of hate or intolerance” the detectives are faced with, 
they can always solve it by the episode’s end. Clues are always 
there, and they're always found and figured out. And the show’s 
heroes always figure out what caused the crime—and it’s 
always “human nature.” It creates the illusion that the world 
and all its problems are “manageable” and adhere to “episodic 
rules and conventions.’ 
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Black and White is the show that Willis and all the other Asian 
people working at Golden Palace act in. In the surreal world of the 
novel, the show seems to perpetually be in production. Because of 
this, scenes and themes that play out in the show become less 
fictional and more a reflection of society (that is, the real world) 
itself. Using this logic, then, the show's title—Black and 
White—suggests that the environment Willis and the other 
characters inhabit lacks nuance and relies on a rough, 
overgeneralized view of the world. 
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Remember that the book is written as a screenplay, so the titles of 
characters in this guide denote their parts in the script. In referring 
to characters by their race, job title (or in the case of Dead Asian 
Guy, simply whether they're dead or alive), the screenplay portrays 
the world of Black and White as a place devoid of nuance—a place 
where people are seen less as individuals and more as 
demographical statistics. Finally, White's play on words about the 
dead man possibly being “The Wong Guy” uses a stereotypically 
Asian last name as the butt of a joke, thus portraying the world of 
Black and White as one where casual racism thrives. 
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The fact that White Lady Cop and Black Dude Cop drive around in 
a police car even though they're detectives portrays the show as 
nonsensical and unrealistic. In light of this, readers should interpret 
the show's portrayal of crime and other “social ill[s]” as a 
consequence of “human nature” and something that’s “manageable” 
if only society sticks to its “rules and conventions” as similarly 
nonsensical and unrealistic—or, at least, oversimplified. The show is 
suggesting that society has the capacity to solve all its fundamental 
issues—not that society itself may be responsible for creating and 
perpetuating those issues. 
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But Asians complicate things, Willis notes. They’re “a little too 
real” and so disrupt the simple straightforwardness of Black and 
White. And that’s why you won't find them on the show—not 
because of any “conspiracy” to leave them out. But Willis takes 
a bit part on the show anyway. Because maybe he can be the 
person “who actually breaks through.’ 


INT. GOLDEN PALACE CHINESE RESTAURANT-—TAKE TWO. The 
screenplay introduces White Lady Cop in greater detail. Sarah 
Green, 31, is pretty, tough, and an excellent detective. She’s a 
laid-back “gal,” the kind who probably orders draft beer and 
likes sports, but mostly she’s pretty. 


The screenplay next introduces Black Dude Cop. Miles Turner, 
33, is tall, handsome, and extremely muscular. He went to Yale 
and then worked on Wall Street. But then his father, a veteran 
of the NYPD, was killed on the job, and so Turner quit his job 
and became a police officer. He’s been on the force for nearly 
11 years, but he’s starting to feel stuck. He’s an impressive 
officer, the youngest to become a detective, and he’s recently 
been recruited by the FBI. He hasn't told Green that he’s 
thinking of leaving the force, though, as they're a team—and 
“maybe something more?” 


Turner thinks he hears something. Turner and Green draw 
their weapons. Willis, meanwhile, stands off to the side and 
watches the scene go down. Turner and Green are about to 
shoot—but, just then, Sifu (as Old Asian Man) emerges from the 
shadows. Turner and Green lower their weapons. Turner, 
assuming Old Asian Man doesn’t speak English, asks in a too- 
loud voice if Old Asian Man understands them. Old Asian Man, 
speaking without an accent, tells them he speaks English. Old 
Asian Man turns toward Willis and smiles, and then the 
director yells cut. 
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When Willis suggests that Asian people disrupt Black and White's 
straightforwardness, he's suggesting that as neither Black nor white, 
Asian people resist the show’s overgeneralized and unnuanced view 
of society and social issues. By this logic, then, the book is gesturing 
toward the idea that Asian people complicate mainstream 
America’s view of privilege vs. oppression, with white people 
embodying the epitome of racial privilege and Black people the 
epitome of racial discrimination. Asian people are minorities in the 
United States, the book indicates, but society doesn't believe that 
they experience discrimination equal to the discrimination that 
Black people experience. 
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In giving White Lady Cop a name, Sarah Green, it gives her the 
privilege of personhood. Even so, her character suggests the gender 
biases of the world in which she exists: though she’s a skilled and 
accomplished detective, ultimately her physical attractiveness is 
what stands out most about her character. 
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While on the one hand Black and White purports to be a diverse 
and progressive show, featuring a woman and a person of color as 
its leads, it inadvertently reveals the limits of its progressivism by 
portraying Turner as a man of superhuman accomplishment, 
implicitly suggesting that in the world of Black and White, Black 
people have to work harder to deserve basic dignity. 
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Turner reveals his own bias when he assumes that Old Asian Man 
doesn't speak English—then Old Asian Man, with his clear, 
unaccented English proves the illegitimacy of that bias. Readers 
may interpret the director's instruction to cut as his disapproval of 
Old Asian Man challenging a stereotype, which the director perhaps 
thinks could make viewers uncomfortable. According to this view, it 
doesn’t work for Old Asian Man to speak in unaccented English 
because it’s not in the show’s script and therefore destabilizes the 
show's view of Asian people's status within mainstream American 
culture. 
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INT. CHINATOWN SRO. Willis lives in a room on the eighth floor 
of the Chinatown SRO Apartments. At the center of the 
complex is an interior courtyard, which is where the community 
clothes-drying space is. The courtyard is also home to the 
building’s “inter-window messaging system,’ which is how 
people communicate with their neighbors. The SRO is above 
Golden Palace and has 15 rooms per floor and a small 
bathroom on each floor. It’s impossible to escape the smells 
emanating from the kitchen—because of the smells, Willis even 
dreams of the Golden Palace. 


INT. CHINATOWN SRO—STAIRWELL-NIGHT. Willis walks 
upstairs to his room. Every floor is “its own ecosystem,’ with its 
own rules. Willis’s parents live on the second floor. Willis knows 
it would make his mom (Old Asian Woman) happy if he stopped 
by, not that she'd show it. She'd probably just grouse about how 
he needs to be a better son. The Cheuks live on the third floor. 
They have a daughter who, though smart, works downstairs. 
Their son was born a boy and so got to move to the city. He 
sends money and food home. 


The Emperor lives on floor seven, but no kid is brave enough to 

nock on his door. Apparently, he used to be in ads for 
Emperor’s Delight, a “frozen Oriental Cuisine TV dinners” 
brand. The company paid him to offer plastic trays of food and 
then bow to white families in middle America. The Emperor 
would spend all his paychecks on alcohol until he was drunk 
enough to laugh at the situation. 


Willis runs into his mom (Old Asian Woman) on the eighth floor. 


She immediately scolds him for not stopping by. Willis turns red 
but says nothing, instead handing her a plastic bag full of bah- 
chang. She takes the bag from Willis, smiles, and tells him to see 
his dad (Old Asian Man) sometime—he's not doing well. Willis 
at first complains that his father won't talk to him, but then he 
caves and agrees to come down later. 
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SRO stands for single room occupancy—it’s a residential building, 
usually for lower-income people, where tenants live in private rooms 
and share communal facilities like a washroom with other tenants. 
Knowing that Willis and the other characters live here gives readers 
a greater sense of their economic disadvantage. The lives these 
immigrant characters and their children experience are quite 
different from the mythic American Dream, where America is the 
land of opportunity and any immigrant with a can-do attitude can 
move their way up in the world. 
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This section gives more insight into Willis’s relationship with his 
parents. For Willis and his parents, the pressure to perform a 
role—in this case, the roles of parent and child—create tension and 
distance in their relationship. Willis knows he’s expected to stop by 
and see his parents, and yet knowing that his mother will respond 
with her own performance (the nagging mother who loves her son 
but won't dare express it on the outside) makes him not want to visit 
them. 
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Like every other Asian character in the book, the Emperor has had 
to act out a dehumanizing, ignorant Asian stereotype in order to pay 
the bills. In the world of the novel, Asian people either conform to 
ignorant western ideas about how Asian people are supposed look 
and act, or they cease to exist altogether. An Asian person is either 
the Emperor or Generic Asian Man—there’s nothing in between. 
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Willis’s mother scolds him until he hands her the bag of bah-chang 
(a traditional Chinese rice dish), playing the part of dutiful son. Once 
more, the book reinforces how performance dominates characters’ 
lives and interactions with themselves and with others. This scene 
thus isn't quite an interaction between Willis and his mother 
specifically—instead, it’s a generic interaction in which Willis tries to 
act how his mother’s culture believes a good son is supposed to act. 
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FLASHBACK: YOUR MOTHER. In Willis’s earliest memories of 
his mom (Old Asian Woman), he’s five years old, and she’s 
“Young Beautiful Oriental Woman.’ She wears floral blouses 
and bellbottoms as she packs his lunch. Willis can remember 
sharing hundreds of dinners with his mom while his dad (Old 
Asian Man) was still at work. When Willis finishes his own 
portion, his mother gives him some of hers. She tells him stories 
of when she first came to America and all the dreams she had 
for her future. After dinner, she does dishes in the communal 
sink, then she goes downstairs to work at Golden Palace. Willis 
can remember watching her put on her “work costume,’ and 
then how quiet the room was once she left and her “emotional 
energy” was gone. 


FLASHBACK. Willis’s mother (Old Asian Woman) is reading a 
textbook called How to Make $1,000,000 in Real Estate. The 
book claims that no capital or experience are needed, just hard 
work and a little knowledge. Willis likes the Friday nights when 
his mom doesn't have to work. She lets him watch the Kung Fu 
show on TV. It features a white actor dressed up to look Asian, 
but Willis doesn’t care—he just watches for the martial arts. He 
imagines he’s a Kung Fu Guy in training: Kung Fu Kid. He 
announces to his mother that he’s going to be Bruce Lee when 
he grows up, but his mother is preoccupied with her textbook 
and doesn't respond. 


Willis does some moves to try to get her attention, but his foot 
hits the tray her teapot is sitting on. The teapot flies through 
the air, and scalding-hot water splashes his mother’s arm; scars 
will form on it, and Willis will look at them years later and 
remember what he did. He apologizes to her later that night. 
She looks at him with caring eyes and tells him not to be Kung 
Fu Guy when he grows up—“Be more? 


INT. CHINATOWN SRO—EIGHTH FLOOR. Willis is awakened by 
the sound of “Generic Asian Men” talking loudly and 
obnoxiously. He pokes his head out of the door, and the men 
pull him outside to join them. Tension builds as the men argue 
about what “they” want these days; one man thinks they want 
“flashy kicks, but another thinks they want Taekwondo. Finally, 
the men agree it’s really “cool Asian shit” that they want, though 
nobody really knows what this means. Willis says that even if 
one of the Generic Asian Men becomes Kung Fu Guy, it won't 
really make a difference—things will just go back to the way 
they were before. 
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Willis’s mother has been playing parts all her life. Metaphorically, 
the many roles she has played reinforce the book’s overarching idea 
that mainstream American society deprives Asian people of 
individuality. Each of these roles are designed to “other” Willis’s 
mother—to highlight how exotic and un-American she is. None of 
them attempt to identify anything about her as a person with 
unique experiences and perspectives. This scene also shows how 
years of society dehumanizing Willis’s mother has exhausted and 
dispirited her—she dreamed of a bigger, brighter future when she 
was a young woman, but life made her put that dream to rest. 
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The textbook’s lofty claim that anyone can make money if they just 
work hard enough gestures toward the bootstraps-mentality that is 
at the heart of the American Dream. At this point in her life, Willis’s 
mother still believes that such a dream is possible and plausible to 
achieve. But for someone who must first fight for mainstream 
society to take her seriously—to see past her accent or her cultural 
differences, perhaps—there are extra hurdles to overcome, and so 
the path to success might not be quite as straightforward. 
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The physical pain that Willis’s kung fu moves cause his mother—and 
the emotional pain that they cause Willis—suggests that there may 
be more costs than benefits to becoming Kung Fu Guy. When 
Willis’s mother urges him to “be more,” she’s urging him not to 
internalize America’s perception of him as lesser—as different from 
any other American due to his race and ethnic background. He 
should strive to be the person he wants to be—and he shouldn't let 
America’s ideas about what he can and can't be limit his hopes for 
his future. 
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Willis seems conflicted about his desire to be Kung Fu Guy. While 
it’s clear he still longs for the fame and success that being Kung Fu 
Guy would bring him, he acknowledges its limitations: even if 
Generic Asian Men like himself and the other male residents of the 
SRO one day become Kung Fu Guy, it won't change the fact that 
society ultimately sees them as lesser. They might have a little more 
money and be successful for Asian people fighting the various 
disadvantages of living as minorities in the United States, but the 
core issue lies in the fact that their world limits the success and 
acceptance within mainstream American culture that they can 
achieve—all because of their racial and cultural backgrounds. 
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INT. CHINATOWN SRO—EIGHTH FLOOR—YOUR 
ROOM—NIGHT. The shower pan in floor eight’s bathroom is 
cracked. It’s been that way since Willis was a kid. People keep 
repairing it with caulk when it really needs to be replaced; 
“water hates poor people,’ Willis observes. Every time an old 
person forgets to turn off the faucet, it floods the pan and 
seeps down to the floors below. 


INT. CHINATOWN SRO—NIGHT. Old Fong (room 903) fell 
asleep in the shower, which means “it'll be raining inside 
[Willis’s] bedroom” soon. INT. CHINATOWN SRO—LITTLE 
LATER. It’s now raining inside Willis’s room. 


INT. CHINATOWN SRO—HALLWAY—LATER. It turns out that Old 
Fong actually died in the shower. He’d been waiting for a phone 
call from his son, Young Fong, when he stepped into the 
shower. When the phone rang, Old Fong ran to get it, then he 
slipped and hit his head. Apparently, Fatty Choy found him. For 


once, Fatty Choy doesn't have anything gossipy to say—instead, 


he cries for hours. 


INT. CHINATOWN SRO-—LATE NIGHT. Young Fong arrives to get 
Old Fong’s things. Wang Tai Tai tries to comfort him, telling him 
he was a good son and shouldn't feel bad. Young Fong didn't 
feel bad before, but now he does. Willis bums a cigarette off 
Skinny Lee. As he smokes, he thinks about how Old Fong died 
waiting for his son’s phone call, wondering if the one person 
he'd thought would always take care of him actually cared 
about him at all. Willis watches Young Fong pack up his father’s 
few possessions. He handles everything carefully, “just as Old 
Fong had taught him to do?” 
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The shower pan becomes a metaphor for the broader predicament 
that many of the people living in the SRO experience due to their 
poverty and immigrant status, showing how nearly impossible it is 
to achieve upward mobility and success when one must abandon 
long-term goals (replacing the pan) to simply make ends meet in the 
short term (cheaply repairing the pan instead of replacing it). As the 
perpetually flooding SRO apartments show, when a person is 
experiencing poverty, the simple goal of staying afloat can be a 
losing battle. 
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Willis sees his room’s flooding as inevitable and uncontrollable as 
the weather, suggesting the degree to which his poverty influences 
his view of the world and controls his life. 
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Old Fong’s death is especially tragic because of its 
circumstances—when he died, he'd been eagerly anticipating a call 
from his son. This development adds to the book’s focus on parent- 
child relationships—and parent-child relationships in immigrant 
communities specifically. 
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Given the book’s focus on how performance and roleplaying factor 
into a person’s identity, readers may interpret Wang Tai Tai’s remark 
to Young Fong as a passive aggressive reminder to stick to the script: 
Young Fong's lack of sadness deviates from the cultural expectation 
that he should grieve his father and feel ashamed of the ingratitude 
he showed him while he was alive, and he needs to play the part on 
the outside—even if he doesn’t genuinely feel that way on the inside. 
When Young Fong packs up his father’s possessions with care, “just 
as Old Fong had taught him to do,” he’s honoring his memory, either 
genuinely or to perform the role of grateful son that his Chinatown 
community expects him to perform. 
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INT. GOLDEN PALACE—AFTER CLOSING. It’s karaoke night. 
After the drunk patrons finish singing, it’s the staff’s turn. Old 
Asian Man takes the mic and sings a John Denver song, 
dedicating the performance to his friend Old Fong. Old men 
from Taiwan love John Denver, Willis explains, perhaps because 
of the “myth of the West,’ or “the dream of the open highway.’ 
By the time Old Asian Man is finished singing “Country Roads,” 
Willis suggests to the reader, addressing them directly, perhaps 
it'll make sense why an old man from Taiwan who's been an 
immigrant for most of his life will nail a song “about wanting to 
go home.’ 


BLACK AND WHITE PRODUCTION NOTES. The production 
notes list “taped eyelids” under the MAKEUP category and 
“Oriental flourishes and touches” under the SET DESIGN 
category. 


INT. GOLDEN PALACE CHINESE RESTAURANT—NIGHT. Dead 
Asian Guy is dead, and Green and Turner are investigating. 
Green reminds Turner that they need “to be sensitive here.’ 
Just then, Old Asian Man approaches them. Turner tells Green 


she should speak first—a lot of o 


racist. Green gives him a look but 


shows him her badge. She asks h 


Old Asian Man doesn’t answer at 


reflects “the repressive conditio 


der Asian people are pretty 
approaches the man and 
im if he knew the dead man. 
first. His unreadable face 
ning of his Confucian 


worldview, and Green doesn’t know what to do. Turner tries to 
get him to talk, albeit more aggressively. Both ask if he 
understands or needs a translator. Still, Old Asian Man doesn’t 
talk. 


Finally, Turner, trying to intimidate Old Asian Man, suggests 
that they take him down to the station. He gets his handcuffs 
out and draws his gun. Green pleads with him to put the gun 
away and asks Old Asian Man, one last time, to identify himself. 
Now Willis, listed in the script as “Generic Asian Man,’ emerges 
and speaks to the detectives. “l'm no one,’ says Willis. But he 
does think maybe he can help them. Turner and Green step 
aside and contemplate whether they can trust the man. Green 
says they probably have no choice and that “Chinatown is a 
different world.’ Turner reminds Green that he minored in East 
Asian Studies at Yale, but Green is annoyed—it’s not the first 
time she’s heard this, and it doesn’t do them any good. 
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Though the world of the novel exoticizes old Asian men like Willis’s 
father, casting them in roles that emphasize their otherness and 
portray them as decidedly unassimilated into mainstream 
American culture, in fact Old Asian Man and other men like him 
relate to one of the most quintessentially American cultural 
relics—the country song—because it surfaces nostalgic feelings for a 
home they can't return to. This karaoke scene thus emphasizes how 
overgeneralizing, one-dimensional stereotypes are often incorrect. 
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This brief section, which lists the products that Black and White's 
makeup department uses, gestures toward the inaccuracies of the 
entertainment industry’s portrayal of Asian design and architecture 
(“Oriental flourishes and torches”) and either some form of 
whitewashing (“taped eyelids”), which is where non-Asian actors are 
cast in Asian roles, or perhaps manipulating an Asian actor's eyelids 
to appear more conventionally Caucasian. 
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The purpose of Green’s character in Black and White seems to be 
to give the show a (false) air of cultural sensitivity—yes, the show 
stereotypes Asian people, but it does so ina “sensitive” and 
respectful manner. She also counteracts Turner's character, who is 
more overtly racist. At the same time, though, Green’s inability to 
read “the repressive conditioning of [Old Asian Man’s] Confucian 
worldview’—and the exoticized tone of that description 
itself—shows that her sensitivity is mere performance; in fact, she’s 
no more able or willing to level with Old Asian Man as a person (as 
opposed to a stereotype) than her overtly racist partner is. 
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Turner’s comment about minoring in East Asian Studies at Yale is 
another example of meaningless posturing. He’s essentially implying 
that he can't be racist because he took a few classes in East Asian 
studies, when in fact his behavior—his aggression and his 
unwillingness to relate to Old Asian Man as a real person—suggests 
the very opposite. When Willis, in character as Generic Asian Man, 
offers to help Turner and Green (who here represent “the system’), 
he symbolically agrees to participate in a system of racial 
discrimination that actively discriminates against him and people 
who look like him. 
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Green turns back to Generic Asian Man (Willis) and 
compliments his good English. He thanks her. Turner notes that 
Willis doesn’t even have an accent. (In an aside, Willis berates 
himself for forgetting to put on an accent.) The next time he 
speaks, he assumes a phony accent and, speaking in broken 
English, asks if they want him “to be policeman|.]’ Then, 
thinking this might be his big break, he offers to help them. 
“Oriental music” sounds as the scene cuts to black. 


ACT 3: ETHNIC RECURRING 


Willis acts on Black and White every day and earns $90 for his 
role. He advances to Generic Asian Man Number Three and 
Generic Asian Man Number Two. He practices his lines, which 
are all explanations that he killed the man “for [his] family’s 
honor.’ Eventually, he becomes Generic Man Number One, and 
he knows his new life is close now. 


INT. UNMARKED POLICE CAR. It’s Monday morning. Black and 
White are in the front of the shot, and Willis, the “Special Guest 
Star’ is in the background. Green and Turner engage in flirty 
banter, and it almost makes Willis forget his lines to see them 
behave so carelessly around Dead Asian Guy’s body. Then they 
shift to the matter at hand, pondering whether the crime is 
gang-related or an “honor killing.” Special Guest Star (Willis 
interjects and says neither is true—Dead Asian Guy wasn't that 
kind of guy. Turner shrugs him off and tells him to get back in 
the restaurant and get them some beef and broccoli. Turner’s 
racism appalls Green, and she apologizes. Turner seems 
embarrassed by his own behavior. She asks Special Guest Star 
if Dead Asian Man had any enemies; Special Guest Star says no. 


Green and Turner flirt some more. Willis (as Special Guest Star) 
interrupts their banter to announce that Older Brother is 
missing, which gets their attention. Special Guest Star explains 
that everyone knew and adored Older Brother—that nobody 
could beat him. The last detail especially gets the detectives’ 
attention—they think it might be a possible motive. 
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Interior Chinatown frequently blurs the line between the world of 
the screenplay (the world of Black and White, in which Willis 
embodies Asian characters) and the real world (in which Willis is an 
actor playing these roles). This passage is an acute example of 
this—it’s unclear whether Green (in character) is complimenting 
Generic Asian Man’s English in a condescending way (to convey her 
surprise that an Asian man like him can speak English) or whether 
the actress portraying Green is passive aggressively “complimenting” 
Willis the actor's English to point out to him that he forgot to speak 
in the Asian accent the script called for. 
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Though Willis is gaining clout as an actor and theoretically getting 
cast in increasingly important parts, each new part is really just a 
different variation on the same racial stereotyping, riffing on a tired 
trope that Asian people act on their obligation to bring “honor” to 
their family. 
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Having secured the role of Special Guest Star, Willis is ever closer to 
achieving his goal of becoming Kung Fu Guy. Yet his excitement at 
this isn’t strong enough for him to ignore the troubling nature of his 
work—namely, the fact that he's acting on (and therefore 
legitimizing, in a sense) the problematic stereotypes and tired tropes 
that Black and White gives voice to and the overt racism that some 
of its characters (like Turner in this scene) exhibit. 
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Willis’s announcement here advances one of the book’s most 
important subplots: the “disappearance” of Older Brother, who by all 
accounts seems not to have disappeared so much as left Chinatown 
in search of a life where he wasn't doomed to playing one- 
dimensional, limiting parts like Kung Fu Guy. 
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Attractive Officer enters and hands Green a paper. Green 
reads it and announces that Dead Asian Man’s last known 
contact was with Ming-Chen Wu. Green asks Willis (as Special 
Guest Star) if he’s related to Wu, and he replies that they're 
“not all related,’ but yes, he does know Wu. A gong sounds as 
Special Guest Star leads the detectives to Wu. 


INT. GOLDEN PALACE—FRONT OF HOUSE. Willis (as Special 
Guest Star) enters the restaurant behind the detectives and 
looks around the dimly lit restaurant filled with attractive 
extras seated at tables. He doesn’t see anyone he knows and 
gestures for Green and Turner to follow him into the kitchen. 


INT. GOLDEN PALACE—KITCHEN. The kitchen is full of people 
Willis knows. This is the moment Willis has long waited for: 
coming back a “star,’ or at least as Special Guest Star—one of 
the few speaking parts an Asian man can get. Willis approaches 
Old Asian Man, who's at the deep fryer, to have a word with him 
in private. Willis can’t believe Old Asian Man is now reduced to 
apart that needs subtitles when he used to fight dragons on 
the rooftops of Chinatown. Speaking in Taiwanese, he tells Old 
Asian Man that the police have questions. Old Asian Man 
acknowledges this discreetly. 


Willis tells his dad that he’s working with Green and Turner 
now and that it’s a good thing. Old Asian Man praises Willis but 
looks skeptical and disappointed; he can’t believe the son who 
got all As in school is now working as Generic Asian Man. 
Turner asks what’s going on between Special Guest Star and 
Old Asian Man—what “the real story” is. Willis wants to confide 
in Green and Turner about his “actual struggles” but doesn’t 
want to risk losing his job. So instead, he says that he was just 
telling his dad that Older Brother is missing. 
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Ming-Chen Wu is Willis’s father’s real name, though the novel has 
only alluded to this in passing; mostly, people refer to him by the 
characters he's played, like Sifu or Old Asian Man. Willis’s irritated 
response that they're “not all related” alludes to a racist assumption 
that people of the same race all look alike, though in an ironic twist, 
it turns out that Willis actually does know Wu, since he’s his father. 
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The detail of the attractive extras seated at tables humorously 
reminds readers that Willis is on the set of a TV show, acting out a 
part; it’s necessary to do this because the novel often blurs the line 
between the world of the TV show and reality, a narrative technique 
that conveys how Willis gradually internalizes the stereotypes and 
tropes that Black and White imposes on him. 
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Even at this early point in the story, Willis seems to acknowledge 
that the prestige he gains with each new, better role he plays is far 
less impressive than the prestige that comes with being a famous 
(white) movie star. Symbolically, the lesser fame Willis can achieve 
as an Asian actor reflects the limits to his ability to assimilate into 
American culture as an Asian person. He can be more assimilated 
than other Asian people, the novel implies, but he'll never achieve 
the standing of a complete (white) American. 
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Once more, the book blurs the line between the world of the show 
and Willis’s reality. On the one hand, readers may interpret this 
dialogue as a scripted exchange between Special Guest Star and Old 
Asian Man, in which Special Guest Star admits that he’s now 
working with the detectives. But another interpretation is that the 
real Willis is admitting to his real father that he’s finally gotten a 
better part on the show—trying to convince his father that even 
though the role requires him to effectively stereotype himself, it's a 
good thing because it means he’s rising through the ranks and 
advancing his career. Old Asian Man’s disappointed response, of 
course, suggests that he thinks the anguish that accepting this role 
will inspire in Willis isn’t worth the fame. And he's also upset that 
Willis is betraying his Asian roots to gain the acceptance of his 
American home. 
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Turner asks if Old Asian Man will help them, and Willis (as 
Special Guest Star) says yes; Old Asian Man used to be a Kung 
Fu star—and he could teach Turner a thing or two. This offends 
Turner, and he moves to fight Special Guest Star. Green stops 
him, reminding him that they need to cooperate with “the Asian 
Guy.’ Willis prickles at being reduced to Asian Guy, even as a 
Special Guest Star, and he calls out Green. But Turner counters 
that it was Willis who took the part in the first place. He says 
that climbing your way up the system only strengthens the 
system, therefore Willis is somewhat to blame for whatever 
racism comes his way. 


Willis (as Special Guest Star) claims that Turner, too, is part of 
the system: his name is in the show’s title. Turner counters that 
it's not his name in the title—it’s “Black,” which reduces him to “a 
category,’ even if he does have a lead role. He says that Special 
Guest Star has no idea where he (Turner) came from, all the 
hard work he had to do to get where he is today. And if Special 
Guest Star doesn’t like how they do things here, he can go back 
to China. 


Willis (as Special Guest Star) lunges at Turner. Turner might be 
big and muscular, but Willis has been working on his Kung Fu. 
Willis wonders if Older Brother would fight Turner. But before 
he can decide what to do, Green moves in and breaks up the 
fight. Special Guest Star accuses Turner of calling him “a model 
minority.’ Turner doesn't disagree but reminds Special Guest 
Star that Green just called him Asian Guy. 


Green turns to Old Asian Man and thanks him for his 
cooperation, her voice louder than normal, almost like she’s 
shouting. Turner asks Old Asian Man when he last saw Older 
Brother. Old Asian Man says it’s been months—they had an 
argument about money after Old Asian Man refused to accept 
Older Brother’s offer of money. Turner and Green decide 
Older Brother must be involved in a money-laundering scheme. 
They ask where the money in Chinatown is. Special Guest Star 
(Willis) looks at Old Asian Man, knowing he'll be disappointed 
in him for what he’s about to do. Then he tells Green and 
Turner that he'll show them where the money is. 
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Turner’s angry response to Willis’s apparent attack on his 
masculinity stereotypes him as much as it stereotypes Old Asian 
Man-—he’s simultaneously defending the assumption that Black 
men like himself are especially manly and that Asian men like Old 
Asian Man are effeminate by comparison. The (apparently) off- 
script interaction between Willis and the detectives expands on this 
idea, with Turner accurately pointing out that Willis's participation 
in the system does strengthen the system. His remark, of course, 
reveals his own complicity in that system as well, as he’s climbed his 
way up the system to play a part that effectively fetishizes the 
“coolness” of Black people 
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Turner is making a valid point here: Willis, in remaining hyper 
focused on the fact that Turner has a lead part on the show, loses 
sight of the fact that Turner’s role (and Green’s too, for that matter) 
stereotypes Blackness as much as Willis’s part plays on Asian 
stereotypes. 
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The model minority myth is an argument that draws on the 
perceived collective success of Asian people to downplay the role 
that systemic racism plays in the struggles of other minority groups. 
When Turner reminds Willis that Green just called him “Asian Guy,” 
he’s implying that even if model minorities think they're benefitting 
from having white people (like Green) on their side, this perceived 
empowerment is just an illusion. In reality, people who weaponize 
the model minority myth to downplay systemic oppression still see 
so-called “model minorities” as inferior, as (Turner suggests) Green 
demonstrated when she called Willis “Asian Guy.” 
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The loud voice with which Green addresses Old Asian Man once 
more shows that her earlier attempts at cultural sensitivity were 
mere performance. Presumably, she’s speaking this way because she 
assumes he doesn’t speak English, but other than the fact that it’s 
racist for her to assume that he can't speak English, if she was really 
interested in overcoming a language barrier, she'd speak more slowly 
to give anon-fluent English speaker time to actively comprehend 
what she’s saying. 
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INT. CHINATOWN GAMBLING DEN. Fatty Choy (as Lowlife 
Oriental) is at the door. Willis (as Special Guest Star) 
approaches him with Green and Turner in tow, and Fatty Choy 
whispers his congratulations to Willis. But Turner threatens to 
arrest Fatty Choy for a number of other offenses, so Fatty 
Choy angrily steps aside to let Green, Turner, and Willis walk 
through the door after Turner threatens to arrest Fatty Choy 
for anumber of other offenses. The gambling den is full of 
cigarette smoke. Scantily clad Asian women deliver drinks to 
sketchy-looking Asian men. But the people only look sketchy to 
an outsider—not to Willis, who grew up with most of them. In 
reality, they’re all just immigrants who get good grades and are 
still trying to make it big. The owner of the place looks down on 
the newcomers, eyeing them closely. 


INT. GAMBLING DEN-BOSS’S OFFICE—CONTINUOUS. Willis (as 
Special Guest Star) leads Turner and Green to the boss's office. 
Young Fong is here, already back at work, though he’s still 
grieving his father’s (Old Fong) death. Willis tries to say hi to 
Young Fong, but he maintains a professional, impersonal 
demeanor. He’s playing the role of Chinatown Mini Boss—a 
villain, but not the villain. He’s been cast for his slender, 
feminine features, which Western culture views as “the 
opposite of masculine” and “creepy.” 


Turner forces himself inside the office. Mini Boss (Young Fong) 
calmly offers to let Turner “sample [Chinatown’s] exotic 
flavors,’ gesturing toward the scantily clad women downstairs. 
Then he presses a button, and a woman (Karen) steps into the 
office. Willis freezes as he locks eyes with the woman. He asks 
if she knows him, but she ignores him. Green announces that 
Willis (as Special Guest Star) is working for them. Special Guest 
Star, nervous, explains to Mini Boss that Older Brother is 
missing; Mini Boss knows. Green relays the story about Older 
Brother getting into a fight with his father about money; she 
thinks Mini Boss was involved with whatever money Older 
Brother came into. Mini Boss explains that Older Brother 
doesn't care about money, which Special Guest Star confirms. 


Young Fong (as Mini Boss) continues, explaining that Older 
Brother had a plan, but money wasn't a part of it. Green 
threatens to arrest Mini Boss for all the illegal activity that 
happens in the building if he doesn’t cooperate. Mini Boss asks 
for immunity, but Green and Turner say they can't do that. Fong 
gives a signal, and bottles start to be smashed downstairs, and 
suddenly there's “kung fu breaking out all over the place,’ and 
shots ring out. Fong leaves through a secret exit, leaving Willis 
behind with the mysterious beautiful woman (Karen). 
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The disparity in Willis’s personal sense of the gambling den’s 
patrons and the way they’re made to appear on the show illustrates 
how racial bias and stereotyping can warp one’s sense of reality, 
projecting dangerous, exotic characteristics onto people who in fact 
are just ordinary folks trying to make ends meet like anyone else. 
Fatty Choy, for instance, is really just a goofy prankster, but his role 
on Black and White as “Lowlife Oriental” exaggerates these 
characteristics to make them seem nefarious when they're actually 
harmless. 
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This is another scene where the book intentionally blurs the line 
between Willis's reality and his role on Black and White to 
comment on the effects of racial stereotyping. Young Fong’s refusal 
to break character to reciprocate Willis’s (off-script) greeting 
symbolizes how people can internalize stereotypes and lose their 
sense of self. Willis perhaps hasn't been acting long enough to get to 
this point, but if he continues to get cast in increasingly important 
roles, then perhaps it’s only a matter of time before he, too, loses 
himself. 


60000 


Young Fong’s characterization of the women downstairs casts Asian 
women as “exotic” prizes for westerners’ consumption. This passage 
thus reinforces how the world of Black and White forces its Asian 
characters to participate in the stereotyping of Asian people. Willis’s 
suspicion that he knows the mystery woman builds tension; at any 
rate, this scene seems to suggest that whoever she is, she'll be 
important later on. Green, despite her performance of anti-racism, 
seems determined to cast Older Brother as a dubious character who 
couldn't have come into money through honest means. She doesn't 
explicitly say that she suspects this due to his race, but the 
implication is that since Older Brother is Asian and these supposed 
criminals are also Asian, he must know and be in cahoots with them. 
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The world of Black and White contains so many fantastical 
elements and unbelievable characters, yet it draws the line at 
granting Mini Boss immunity, which apparently would be too 
ludicrous an outcome for viewers of the show to buy. This drives 
home one of the show's core aims—to uphold the status quo, and 
one way to do that is to ensure that nobody cuts any of the show’s 
minority characters any slack. 
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The woman instructs Willis to duck, though it’s not in the script. 
He does, and she introduces herself as Karen, which isn't in the 
script either. Willis introduces himself as Willis Wu. Just then, 
Fatty Choy enters the room. Willis does some kung fu moves 
and kicks the gun out of Fatty Choy’s hand. Everyone can 
hardly believe what’s just happened, Willis included. Maybe 
even Sifu would be proud of him. 


Green breaks character to applaud Special Guest Star (Willis), 
though Turner (also breaking character) grumbles about Willis 
deviating from the script. Turner resumes his acting, roughing 
Fatty Choy up to try to get him to talk. Fatty Choy and Willis 
speak to each other in fake Chinese, then in real Cantonese, 
Fatty Choy saying that he's not going tell them anything. 
Special Guest Star says Fatty Choy doesn’t know anything. The 
mysterious woman says Special Guest Star is lying. Willis turns 
to her, stunned, and Green explains that the woman is 
Detective Karen Lee, an undercover agent. Willis thanks her 
for saving his life, and she compliments his footwork and says 
they could maybe use him in undercover vice—maybe even as 
Kung Fu Guy. Then she whispers in Willis’s ear to let her talk to 
the detectives. 


Lee turns to Turner and Green and tells them that Fatty Choy 

nows something but will never talk. Turner, nodding, notes, 
“Honor is very important to these people.” Lee grumbles about 
Turner and Green crashing her investigation and letting Fong 
get away, though she holds up an Hermès bag, explaining that 
it's the money: Young Fong was running a counterfeit business, 
“Chinatown’s number one export.’ Lee turns to Willis and tells 
him he knows where they make the bags. Willis doesn't, but he 
realizes that this is just how the story goes and that Lee will 
show him what to do. 


Willis looks at Lee and feels like he’s going to melt. Just then, he 
realizes that his side is covered with blood, and then his legs 
give out. Green screams and calls for someone to get help. She 
kneels beside Special Guest Star (Willis) and thanks him for his 
help, promising that he’s “brought honor to [his] family.’ Special 
Guest Star is confused, how can he be dying so soon? He only 
just got a good part and met Karen. 
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Karen’s willingness to break character and introduce herself to 

Willis sets her apart from other characters, like Mini Boss, who 
seems to struggle to differentiate between his character on the show 
and the person he is in real life. Willis, on the other hand, remains 
committed to his acting, even if he sometimes recognizes its 
problematic nature—he demonstrates his commitment here in the 
immense inner pride he feels after performing impressive kung fu 
moves. 
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Fatty Choy and Willis’s “fake Chinese” reminds characters that the 
show Black and White is intended for non-Asian audiences; 
viewers at home won't be able to distinguish between the nonsense 
language that Fatty Choy and Willis speak at first and the authentic 
language they speak afterward. The interaction with Karen and 
Willis is rather ambiguous—from Willis’s shocked response, it’s not 
clear whether she’s breaking character when she implicitly calls him 
out for communicating with Fatty Choy in real Cantonese. Her 
choice to whisper in Willis’s ear is equally ambiguous. The strange 
and uncertain nature of their interaction in this scene builds tension 
and perhaps foreshadows that Karen will be important to the story 
at some later point. 
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Once more, Turner reveals his (or his character’s) racism when he 
perpetuates a stereotype about Asian people (“these people”) and 
their fixation on “honor.” The line about counterfeit being 
“Chinatown’s number one export” has multiple meanings, 
simultaneously referencing the real industry of Chinatown 
counterfeiting, as well as figuratively alluding to the fake 
stereotyped characters that the Chinatown of Black and White 
churns out. 
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This is yet another scene in which the narrative intentionally blurs 
the scripted plot of Black and White with the unscripted plot of 
Willis’s reality. Willis, of course, is not really dying—his character has 
just been written out of the show. Metaphorically, his “early” death 
further suggests the limits of assimilation; mainstream America 
(which Black and White symbolizes) will let Willis participate in the 
show—but only temporarily, and he certainly can't be the star. 
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Karen looks grim. She tells Willis she wishes things didn’t have 
to end this way, but he’s “an Asian Man,’ and this is just how his 
story has to go. She hopes to meet again someday. But Willis 
knows it'll always be this way: being “yellow in America” means 
you're always the “guest star, forever the guest.” Then the 
scene fades to black. 


ACT 4: STRIVING IMMIGRANT 


DEATH, PART I—II. The worst part about dying, Willis explains, is 
that you need to take 45 days off before you can start working 
again. Willis is out getting coffee and donuts when he runs into 
Attractive Officer; she says hello, greeting him as Very Special 
Guest Star. He’s surprised to see her here, thinking she'd have a 
bigger part on Black and White. “Asian Men aren't the only 
people,’ she replies, gesturing at the Asian men and Black 
women sitting around the shop. She suggests they start their 
own show someday and call it Black and Yellow. They raise their 
coffees to toast to the dream they know will never happen. 


DEATH, PART III. Willis explains why 45 days is the minimum 
amount of time you have to take off work—it’s “just long 
enough for everyone to forget you existed.” Even if viewers 
think all Asian people look alike, they'd still know if you get 
murdered one day and show up as a busboy in a scene later in 
the week. Of course, 45 days is only the ideal amount of time 
for “them” They don't care that you have bills to pay or a family 
to take care of—“you are nobody” to them once you're dead. 


Some people think it’s good to die—otherwise, you play the 
same role for too long and can’t remember who you really are. 
Willis’s mom used to die all the time, and these are his happiest 
childhood memories; his mom's hair would be down, and they’d 
go back to the SRO together, and Willis would have her all to 
himself. It was only when she was dead that “she got to be your 
mother’ 


INT. AMERICAN MOVIES— 1950s AND ’60s. Back when she was 
Young Asian Woman, Willis’s mother used to dream she'd have 
a better life. Once, an American movie made it to the theaters 
in Taiwan. Willis’s mother sat with her father and her nine 
siblings, all of them sharing the same bottle of Coke and 
watching the “luminous whiteness” of Grace Kelly, Kim Novak, 
and Natalie Wood on the screen. 
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When Karen tells Willis that his story must end this way because 
he’s “an Asian Man,’ she’s further emphasizing his limited ability to 
assimilate into mainstream American culture. He can get on the 
show, and he can even be a “guest star,’ but the show's production 
crew and viewers (who in this case symbolize mainstream American 
culture in a broader sense) will never see him as belonging there in a 
permanent sense. 
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In this passage, Attractive Officer implies that Willis’s own 
experience with discrimination somewhat seems to blind him to the 
discrimination that other demographics face—recall that Turner 
said something to a similar effect when Willis complained about 
Green calling him ‘Asian guy.” 
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Willis takes issue with the fact that whoever decided 45 days is how 
long it takes “for everyone to forget [an Asian character] existed” 
clearly didn’t consider the actual actors who must work to make 
ends meet. This oversight reinforces the notion of a system that’s 
biased against certain demographics. 
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Being “dead” (i.e., not acting out a role) allows Willis’s mother to 
disassociate from the stereotypes her acting roles force her to 
embody and, as a result, she gets to reconnect with her authentic 
self and interact with Willis without pretense. Unfortunately, 
though, Willis frames these times as an exception, not the norm. 
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The detail of Willis’s mother and her nine siblings all sharing one 
bottle of Coke suggests the poverty in which she grew up and longed 
to escape in coming to America. But as her life in the novel’s present 
day indicates, the “luminous white” she saw on the screen at the 
movies that day was quite literal, reserved mostly for white 
Americans and withheld from many people like her. 
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INT. THE MOVIE VERSION OF HER LIFE—NIGHT. Willis’s mother 
as Pretty Asian Hostess) is wearing a red cheongsam. Nat King 
Cole plays on the jukebox. She descends the stairs. Old Asian 
Man looks up as she approaches him but he’s young now, 
wearing a suit, and playing the role of Dashing Asian Man. He 
approaches Pretty Asian Hostess and says he’s been looking for 
her. But suddenly he can’t say anything more—there are no 
lines for him to read, nothing that lets him know how he’s 
supposed to think or feel. As she waits for him to speak, she 
thinks of the beautiful life they might have, one where they 
have names that aren’t Asian Woman and Asian Man. The 
scene transforms, and now the two characters are in the 
Golden Palace Chinese Restaurant. 


INT. GOLDEN PALACE CHINESE RESTAURANT—NIGHT. Willis’s 
mother still looks beautiful in her cheongsam, but now she's 
standing at the hosting station instead of descending a 
staircase. Old Asian Man is still young and dressed in a suit, but 
he's not wearing a tie anymore—he’s now playing the role of 
Asian Man/Waiter, and his clothes are soaked through with 
sweat from all the hard manual labor he’s done that day. He 
asks Pretty Asian Hostess if she has aname. When she says no, 
he suggests they make up names, just for themselves—maybe 
names they’ve heard in movies. Pretty Asian chooses Dorothy; 
Asian Man/Waiter chooses Ming-Chen Wu. 


Dorothy and Ming-Chen Wu share a cigarette and pots of tea. 
They talk about their pasts—both come from poor families in 
the old country. They decide to make the best of the bit parts 
their new home gives them “just to get in” 


INT. DOROTHY’S BACKSTORY—HOSPital—DAY. It’s 1969, and 
Dorothy is working as a nurse’s assistant in Alabama for 
meager wages. She gives sponge baths to older patients who 
call her “China doll,” come on to her, and then get angry when 
she turns them down. Home isn’t much better: ever since she 
first arrived in America, she’s lived with her older sister, Angela, 
who is jealous of her good looks and the way Angela’s husband 
looks at her. Then one day Angela packs Dorothy’s bags and 
buys her a one-way ticket to Akron. 
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In the movie version of Willis’s mother’s life—the one she imagined 
shed one day have as she gazed up at the actors cast in “luminous 
white” on the theater screen—she and Willis’s father are young and 
beautiful, and their future is full of possibility. But such a life is 
beyond their reach, as indicated by Willis’s father’s inability to say 
anything—he can’t speak because there are no lines for him to say: 
the script (and the larger society it represents) has prescribed them 
no happy future or upward mobility, and so the movie version of 
Willis’s mom’s life is little more than an idealized vision of the 
dreams she had for her future—dreams that hard reality crushed. 
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This scene represents the reality that set in before Willis’s mother’s 
dream could take hold: in this version, she’s not a beautiful woman 
who descends a staircase as admiring men look on. Instead, she and 
Willis’s father are exhausted from working hard for little pay at the 
Golden Palace. And the script doesn’t even grant them the dignity of 
aname—they have to do that themselves. 
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Despite the hardships they've endured to get to the U.S., and the 
struggles they've experienced since they arrived, Dorothy and Wu 
decide to make the best of the limited opportunities their new home 
affords to immigrants like themselves. They think that it'll be enough 
“just to get in” and that eventually they can rise through the ranks 
and have the happy life they want—though the novel’s present 
shows that things didn’t happen quite this way. 
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Dorothy's patients accept her only if she complies with their wish 
that she act submissively—once she turns down their advances and 
tries to reclaim personal agency, they turn on her. 
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INT. GREYHOUND BUS—AMERICAN BACKROADS—DAY. 
Dorothy rides the bus through the countryside, which is every 
bit as magnificent as she imagined it would be. It helps distract 
her from the crowded, smelly bus. The worst part about Angela 
icking her out is that she kept Dorothy’s favorite book, a copy 
of Hamilton’s Mythology—the book that she read to learn 
English. She loves reading myths about all the gods. She likes 
the minor gods best—it’s easier to learn all she can about them, 
and when she becomes an expert one day, she'll write her own 
entry. Maybe one about the “god of immigrants.” 


INT. DOROTHY’S FUTURE. Years pass, and Dorothy finds her 
old book of gods and reads it to young Willis in their one-room 
apartment. He struggles to sound out the words and becomes 
overjoyed when at last he can decipher their meaning. 


Years later, Dorothy receives a phone call from her brother-in- 
law in Alabama: Angela needs her help. Dorothy travels there 
and finds Angela sitting on the couch, watching TV, and wearing 
a diaper that hasn't been changed for over a day. She brings 
Angela home with her and cares for her until she dies just over 
one year later. 


INT. GOLDEN PALACE CHINESE RESTAURANT. Ming-Chen Wu 
sits and stares as Dorothy finishes her story. He snaps out of 
the state he’s in and begins his own story. EXT. MING-CHEN 
WU’S BACKSTORY. Ming Cheng’s story is very different from 
Dorothy's. His is more a “Historical Period Piece,” and he plays 
the role of “Child Victim of Oppression.’ 


BEGIN HISTORICAL NEWSREEL MONTAGE. A News Reader 
voiceover describes what will later be known as the 2/28 
ncident, a period of violence and antigovernment protests that 
began in February 1947 and lasted several weeks in Taiwan, 
resulting in the deaths of thousands of Taiwanese civilians. The 
ew York Times describes all the “indiscriminate killing and 
looting” and the bodies that lined the streets of poorer parts of 
town. By the end of March, the governor of Taiwan, Chen Yi, 
regains control with the help of troops sent from mainland 
China, and he orders organizers of the uprising to be 
imprisoned or killed; more than 3,000 are executed. 
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Dorothy's fascination with myths suggests her understanding of 
America and the future she might have there. Though she still hopes 
that her circumstances will improve someday, as of now (and as her 
life at the novel's present confirms), her reality is far less happy and 
prosperous than she imagined it'd be. 
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In reading the mythology book to Willis, Dorothy symbolically 
passes down her American Dream to her son, giving him the 
perhaps mythic hope for a better future that she once 
possessed—and perhaps still does, even if it'll be her son who finally 
achieves it rather than herself. 
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Despite the conflict that characterized their earlier relationship, 
Dorothy cares for Angela in her final days, reinforcing the book's 
emphasis on the importance of family. 
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The book’s screenplay structure continues to emphasize how 
heavily narrative convention and storytelling shape the way 
characters make sense of their lives and their identities. 
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The 2/28 Incident was an anti-government uprising that China’s 
nationalist government (Kuomintang) violently suppressed. Taiwan 
was under Japanese colonial rule until Japan's surrender at the end 
of WWII, at which point Japan handed control of Taiwan to China. 
Native Taiwanese people rebelled against China’s corrupt rule, 
which included the seizure of private property and the blocking of 
Taiwanese residents from political participation. Tensions reached a 
boiling point when nationalist soldiers struck a Taiwanese widow, 
apparently for selling contraband cigarettes. Angry bystanders 
rebelled, and soldiers shot at them in demonstration. The uprising 
spread until the National Revolutionary Army used violent force to 
suppress protesters. 
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Later, in 1949, Mao drives Chiang Kai-shek (the Kuomintang 
leader of the Republic of China, or ROC) and the Nationalists 
out of China. He and his loyalists settle in Taiwan and impose 
martial law. It’s finally lifted in 1987—the longest period of 
martial law in history. During this period, called “White Terror, 
the regime beats, kills, or disappears thousands of Taiwanese 
people. Ming-Chen Wu is seven when the 2/28 Incident takes 
place, and he sees family members shot in front of him and his 
home destroyed. 


ing-Chen Wu remembers seeing his father run back into the 
amily’s burning home, promising to return by the time Wu has 
counted to 100. But Young Wu counts to 100 and still his 
father doesn't return, and Wu starts to cry. Just when Young 
Wu is about to give up hope, his father emerges from the 
burning house carrying a box. Young Wu will later learn that it 
contains the deed to the family plot of land, and he will 
understand that his father risked his own life for “the chance at 
a better life.” But he doesn’t know this then. Suddenly, two 
ationalist soldiers approach Young Wu's father and shoot 
him. Then they take the box and the deed and leave Young Wu 
and his remaining family behind. 
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INT. GOLDEN PALACE CHINESE RESTAURANT. Ming-Chen Wu 
finishes his story, and Dorothy comforts him. He explains that 
he came here because he was the oldest son and felt he “had to 
do something.” 


INT. MING-CHEN WU’S BACKSTORY—JOURNEY TO AMERICA. 
Ming-Chen Wu is a student in Central Taiwan, daydreaming of 


America as he looks at a world map hung on the classroom wall. 


In his dreams, he arrives in the morning, and smiling strangers 
wave as his ship arrives at the port. 


INT. MING-CHEN WU'S BACKSTORY-THE UNITED STATES. In 
reality, Ming-Chen Wu and other immigrants arrive in the 
middle of the night. It’s cold, and nobody greets him. From 
there, he gets on a bus and travels for days, eventually arriving 
in Mississippi. 
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Chiang Kai-shek was a Chinese politician and the Kuomintang 
leader of the Republic of China (ROC) from 1928 until 1985. After 
Mao and the Chinese Communist Party defeated Kuomintang in 
the Chinese Civil war, Chiang led the ROC government in Taiwan 
under martial law until his death in 1985. 
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Realizing the sacrifice that Wu's own father made for “the chance at 
a better life’—a chance that never came to fruition—contextualizes 
the choices that Wu would make as an adult. While he immigrates 
to the U.S. to make a better life for himself and his family, he also 
does so to honor his father, who was unable to do so himself. 
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Wu here notes how fulfilling his obligations as his parents’ eldest son 
factored into his decision to come to the U.S., reaffirming the novel's 
examination of how performing roles affects one’s sense of self and 
relationships with family. 
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Wu's sense of America is idealistic and dreamlike—it’s more akin to 
a scene out of a movie than something that would actually happen 
in real life. Thus far, Wu and Dorothy's lived experience in the U.S. 
has consistently failed to live up to their expectations; in light of this, 
readers can predict that there will be no smiling strangers to greet 
Wu when he first arrives in America. 
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As readers may have expected, Wu’s first impression of America is 
impersonal and cold—a far cry from the joyous homecoming he 
created in his dreams. 
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INT. MING-CHEN WU’S BACKSTORY—MISSISSIPPI—1965—DAY. 
ing-Chen Wu lives in a house with five other graduate 
students, all of whom are from other countries: Nakamoto is 
from Japan, Kim and Park are from Korea, Singh is a Punjabi 
Sikh man, and Allen Chen is from Taiwan. Wu is a teaching 
assistant, and the university pays him a teaching stipend. It’s 
not much, but he feels rich for the first time in his life. Most of 
what he doesn’t spend on rent and food he sends home to his 
family. 


ing-Chen Wu's class calls him “Chinaman, but most of them 
don't seem to have any ill will toward him. People use all kinds 
of slurs to describe Wu's housemates. “Chinaman” seems the 
least offensive to Young Wu—after all, it’s “literally a 
descriptor’—but it also reduces him to something generic. In 
general, the university faculty treat him with respect, though 
very few are outwardly friendly. People in town are either 
polite or hateful. 


When Ming-Chen Wu comes home one day, his housemates 
tell him that Allen is in the hospital—someone beat him up and 
told him, “This is for Pearl Harbor.’ Nakamoto says the people 
should've beat him up, not Allen. But that’s the problem: to 
people in town, they’re all the same. The incident should’ve 
brought the housemates together, but instead they find it 
pointless to commiserate over the names people call 
them—regardless, they know they'll only ever be “Asian Man.” 


After graduation, Ming-Chen Wu falls out of contact with 
everyone but Allen. They write letters, and Wu takes pleasure 
in hearing about Allen’s academic success. He gets his 
doctorate from MIT, is granted a patent, raises a family, and 
becomes quite wealthy. But decades later, he continues to 
suffer headaches from the beating, and nobody ever catches 
the men who beat him up. When he’s 58, he overdoses on 
sleeping pills and dies in his sleep. 


Acouple years after Allen’s death, his daughter Christine 
graduates with honors from Stanford. She gives a speech in 
which she thanks her mother and her father. A couple weeks 
later, someone in a car yells at her to “go back where she came 
from” and throws a half-full beer bottle at her head. She goes to 
the emergency room and gets stitches. But like her father 
before her, she has headaches for the rest of her life. 
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At first, Wu's time in graduate school seems to suggest that his 
experience in America is improving—he’s making money that makes 
him feel rich and allows him to help his family back home, even if he 
wouldn't be rich by average American standards. 
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Wu's willingness to accept being called “Chinaman” by his well- 
meaning (if ignorant) peers marks the beginning of what will be a 
lifetime of acting out dehumanizing roles for the sake of white 
comfort. He seems to accept the derogatory name of “Chinaman” as 
a tax he must pay for acceptance into mainstream white society. 
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The violent attack of Allen shatters the illusion that the locals 
generally accept Wu and his fellow immigrant graduate students. 
Wu and his immigrant housemates could look past the belittling 
slurs from their white neighbors, but the attack on Allen makes it 
impossible to ignore the injustice, dehumanization, and violence 
that they all face simply by existing in this place that views them as 
outsiders. 
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Allen’s death by suicide further complicates the already problematic 
myth of the model minority, which points to the success of many 
Asian immigrants to discredit those who make claims of systemic 
racism and inequality. On the outside, Allen’s life is a success—but 
his death by suicide reveals the lasting physical and emotional 
effects of the racism and violence he endured to get there. 
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Christine’s tragic fate mirrors her father’s and acts as a reversal of 
romanticized stories of immigration, in which immigrant parents 
endure hardship but eventually are able to give their children a 
better life than they themselves had. While Allen’s upward mobility 
gives Christine the privilege of an excellent education, she still 
experiences the same racist attacks her father experienced before 


her. 
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ing-Chen Wu graduates with a nearly perfect grade point 
average and goes to UCLA to receive his doctorate. But his 
mother falls ill before he can finish, and so he drops out to care 
for her. Meanwhile, he can't find work in his field despite his 
high grades. Later, a recruiter tells him this is because of his 
accent. When Wu claims he doesn’t have an accent, the 
recruiter tells him that his not having an Asian accent is actually 
the problem. So Wu learns to speak in an Asian accent and uses 
it to get ajob as Young Asian Man, washing dishes at the 
Fortune Palace restaurant in Chinatown. 


EXT. DOROTHY’S BACKSTORY. Dorothy moves to Chinatown 
from Ohio. She brings her meager belongings and “a memory of 
her mother dying in her bed at home, surrounded by her 10 
children, wondering aloud why, why.’ She also brings incense 
and ashrine to her “minor god of immigration and prosperity in 
real estate transactions.” When she prays to this god, she closes 
her eyes and imagines the home and family she hopes to have 
someday. Despite her prayers, nobody will sell Dorothy and 
Ming-Chen Wu a house because of their skin color. Of course, 
they wouldn't have the money to buy one anyway. Instead, they 
rent aroom in Chinatown, which they can afford on their 
double income as Young Asian Man and Pretty Asian Hostess. 
They don’t have much, but they can eat meat once a week and 
are better off than others who live in the building. 


Ming-Chen Wu works in back while Dorothy works up front. 
Men grope her and “imagine a world where they could keep 
her” as “their little China doll? Wu watches this but doesn’t say 
anything—it’s Pretty Asian Hostess’s income that pays their 
bills, after all. She's “almost a star” at Golden Palace and “dies” 
often, sometimes because of opium, other times as a “revenge 
killing.” Sometimes she cries before she dies, and afterward 
they return to their room upstairs, clean up, and eat dinner 
together. 


On their days off, Dorothy and Ming-Chen Wu wander around 
Chinatown but don't venture beyond its confines. Dorothy 
dresses in bell bottoms and floral prints and almost passes as 
an American woman. People rarely call her “chink.” But 
sometimes people can’t understand her accent. It’s harder for 
Young Wu to blend in—his long, slim build doesn't quite fit into 
his clothes. They split a Coke, just like Dorothy would do with 
all her siblings back home. Young Wu turns to Dorothy one day, 
an intense look on his face, and tells her they’re going to get out 
someday. That’s when they she falls in love with him. 
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Wu is in a double bind: he can’t get work in his field because he’s 
Asian but also because he’s not Asian enough. This latter point is a 
reversal of what audiences would likely expect has caused potential 
employers to reject Wu. The fact that Wu's lack of an Asian accent 
has made people not want to hire him shows how the book uses 
surreal elements to examine the impossible situation in which 
mainstream (white) U.S. culture puts Asian people. Even when Asian 
people try to assimilate into white culture (i.e., shedding their Asian 
accents and speaking in “perfect” English), white culture rejects 
them, the book suggests, because their performance of assimilation 
does not match mainstream culture's idea about how Asian people 
are supposed to look, sound, and act. 
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Like Wu, Dorothy comes to Chinatown in the wake of much 
suffering, grief, and disappointment. Though she continues to dream 
of a better life—of wealth and the house it could buy—her reality 
only continues to fail to live up to the life she imagined she'd have. 
Wu and Dorothy's limited opportunities to buy a house or provide 
for themselves forces them to move to Chinatown and accept the 
demeaning, generic roles of “Young Asian Man” and “Pretty Asian 
Hostess.” Dorothy and Wu’s origin story thus illustrates how 
oppressed people often have no choice but to work within—and 
thereby strengthen—the very systems that limited their access to 
opportunity in the first place. 
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An unjust system—that is, systemic racism—also affects Wu's 
relationship with his wife, forcing him to watch passively as men 
ogle and belittle Dorothy. Though the situation is humiliating for 
them both, they have no choice if they want to pay their bills. The 
nods to Dorothy “dying” (in the roles she performs) by “revenge 
killing” or from an opium overdose reference stereotypical, 
exoticized tropes commonly found in western movies about Asia. 
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Once more, the novel reinforces how its Asian characters’ success 
often has little to do with their ambition, credentials, or how hard 
they work—instead, it’s tied to their ability to act out the part of 
assimilated immigrant and adopt mainstream American culture. 
This is the core point that the book is trying to make—and why it 
employs the surreal setting of a perpetually in-production TV series 
to make it. 
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Ming-Chen Wu and Dorothy debate the origins of their 
romance. Dorothy argues that Chinatown isn't a place for 
love—it’s where police find dead bodies. Wu agrees but says 
they have to make do with what they have. They marry in the 
restaurant. That night, two rock crabs and a lobster are sent 
back to the kitchen, and they eat them with noodles. Someone 
gets bottles of Tsingtao, and everyone shares them. For a 
moment, they forget where they are. But then the boss returns 
to the kitchen and tells them to get back to work, and they have 
to “put their Asian costumes back on.’ 


GENERIC ASIAN KID. Baby Willis is born: “A little tiny Kung Fu 
Boy, and suddenly his parents’ fragmented backgrounds—all 
the bit parts they've had to accept—seem to make sense. Ming- 
Chen Wu and Dorothy feel “less alone in the world,’ their days 
are full of happy memories, and their lives “take some kind of 
shape|[.]” 


GENERIC ASIAN FAMILY. Willis, Ming-Chen Wu, and Dorothy 
try their hardest to be a typical American family. They dress the 
part and get rid of their accents. They tell Willis to speak 
English at home and work constantly. Wu practices his Kung Fu 
skills and gets the part of Sifu, the kung fu master. They 
celebrate with meat and a bottle of coke, and the family plans to 
move from the SRO. But then Wu realizes that even with this 
new job and the larger paycheck, he’s still the person he was all 
along: “Fu Manchu. Yellow Man.’ Ina flash, Dorothy’s husband 
is gone, replaced by the person “they made him.” He’s distant 
and focuses only on work. He’s “just a role,” having been 
“replaced by archetypes.” 


Sifu comes and goes at odd hours. He comes home late and 
wakes up Willis and Dorothy to rant about his plans to make a 
better life for his son. And then even this stops. Sifu starts 
“drinking, breaking props.” He’s cast in “epics” and becomes a 
lesser Bruce Lee. In short, Willis’s “dad is no longer [his] dad.” 
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Dorothy's and Wu's opposite ideas about what Chinatown is and 
isn’t represent two ways of dealing with an unjust system (which 
Chinatown represents in this section). Dorothy thinks that 
Chinatown is a place where police find dead bodies, meaning that 
while working within an unjust system might help pay the bills, the 
harm and injustice it causes ultimately outweighs the benefit of a 
meager paycheck. She wants to escape and make the good life she 
wants for herself—not the just-OK life that mainstream society has 
decided they're meant to have. Wu, on the other hand, has a more 
realistic and cynical approach to everything; he thinks that they 
have to stay in Chinatown and work with the imperfect, unjust hand 
they've been dealt—he doesn’t see escape as an option. 
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The birth of Willis reignites Wu and Dorothy’s dream of a better 
future. It changes their perspective on the hardships they've 
endured thus far, causing their life story thus far to “take some kind 
of shape,’ with all their hardships recast as sacrifices they made for 
the future of their child. 
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Willis and his family assimilate, acting the way that mainstream 
American culture expects them to act and hoping that their efforts 
are rewarded. But the undertaking takes more from the family than 
it gives them. Though Wu's hard work leads him to become Kung Fu 
Guy, the role invites yet more racism and discrimination—not the 
upward mobility and esteem Wu thought it would bring him. And in 
working toward his ill-advised goal, Wu internalizes the stereotype 
of Kung Fu Guy, becoming “just a role” and being “replaced by 
archetypes” that mainstream culture has projected on him. In short, 
the role doesn't allow him to escape a life of discrimination and 
hardship—it just traps him there. 
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Sifu’s work consumes his life, and he no longer has time for the very 
family he works so hard to support. Nor can he enjoy his success 
himself, as the role he thought would bring him stability and 
personal ful d Iment has in fact robbed him of his stability and his 
sense of self. 
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Willis hears his parents arguing late at night. Ming-Chen Wu 
says, ‘They've trapped us.” But Dorothy wonders if she and Wu 
have actually “trapped” themselves. She still thinks they can 
make a better life. As young Willis listens, he dreams that one 
day he'll “get out.” 


EXT. THE ALLEY BEHIND THE RESTAURANT—PRESENT DAY. 
Willis stands outside smoking a cigarette, though it just makes 
him remember that he hates smoking. He looks up at a 
billboard for Black and White, Miles Turner and Sarah Green's 
large faces staring down at him, “the light hit[ting] their faces 
just right” Their features seem too perfect to be real. Seeing 
them reminds Willis that he’s Asian. 


Just then, the door opens: it’s Karen Lee. She asks Willis how 
“death” is treating him. At first, Willis isn’t even sure she’s 
talking to him—women “with options” often don’t bother with 
Generic Asian Men. She asks where he’s from, and he says 
Chinatown. Willis guesses that she went to a liberal arts 
college and knows how to ride a horse and use chopsticks. She 
also probably studied abroad and got good grades. Karen 
laughs—he’s mostly right. Still, she admits, she worries that 
things won't work out for her. Willis assures her that they will: 
“Pretty Girl is never not going to be in demand.’ Karen reminds 
him that she’s “not White,’ but he says she practically is. 


Willis asks about Karen’s background, and she tells him. When 
he observes that she’s a quarter Taiwanese, she takes issue 
with him “quantify[ing] it that way.’ He tells her he thought 
maybe she was Latina or from Hawaii or something. He calls 


Karen agrees, wryly noting that she’s “objectified by men of all 
races.’ She thinks it would “be easier to be one thing.” Willis 
disagrees, explaining how he has to fake an accent because 
otherwise nobody knows what to make of him. He’s just an 
Asian Man—‘No one likes us,” he says. Karen says that she likes 
him, and Willis can’t believe it: Generic Asian Man never gets a 
love story. 
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The novel gives credence to Wu's and Dorothy's viewpoints—it’s 
perhaps true that they've “trapped” themselves by acting out the 
racist stereotypes (Kung Fu Guy, Generic Asian Man, Pretty Asian 
Hostess) that mainstream society has projected onto them—but 
what choice did they have, really? To not accept the few work offers 
that came their way would likely have made their situation worse. 
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The detail of “the light hit[ting Turner’s and Green's] faces just right” 
symbolizes their acceptance within the world of the novel—a “black 
and white” world of overgeneralizations, stereotypes, and 
unnuanced views about race, justice, and equality, and one without 
a place for Asian people and the difficult-to-categorize forms of 
discrimination that they face. 
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Karen’s interest puzzles Willis because he’s gotten used to women 
“with options” ignoring Generic Asian Men, a narrower example of 
society’s view of Asian men as lesser. This scene also complicates 
Willis’s views on systemic racism, as he suggests that Karen's gender 
and physical attractiveness afford her privileges that Willis doesn’t 
have. And his comment that she’s practically white—even if Karen, 
by her own account, is not—also gestures toward the subject of 
mixed-race or white-passing people and how the racism they 
experience differs from that which minorities who can’t pass as 
white suffer. 
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Willis and Karen have different opinions about Karen’s mixed-race 
identity and what it means for her in terms of privilege. Whereas 
Willis thinks her racially ambiguous appearance is a benefit, 
suggesting that it allows her to pass as a number of races and 
therefore feel accepted by different groups of people, Karen thinks 
it’s actually a negative, only granting her the capacity to be 
“objectified by men of all races.” This scene hints at how Willis tends 
to disregard or underestimate the ways in which others experience 
discrimination as well—for instance the ways that Karen’s gender 
subjects her to mistreatment and objectification. The book will 
examine this idea in greater depth later on. 
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LOVE STORY. Willis plays the role of Delivery Guy, and Karen is 
a tourist. BEGIN ROMANTIC MONTAGE. Willis is still coming to 
grips with the fact that Karen likes and wants to date him. She 
suggests they start by getting coffee together. They do so, and 
Willis asks her what he thinks are standard questions. Karen 
says it sounds like he’s interviewing someone for a job, then she 
laughs. It feels good to Willis to make her laugh. The script 
describes a montage of date scenes: Willis and Karen sharing a 
bowl of tsuabing shaved ice in Chinatown, each learning about 
the other’s life, eventually kissing. 


Karen wants to meet Old Asian Woman. Willis is nervous and 
explains to Karen that his mother can be difficult, but Karen 
insists. Eventually they do meet, and Old Asian Woman says 
little but smiles at Karen. They speak in Taiwanese, and Karen 
says something that makes Willis’s mom laugh. Willis is totally 
confused: things are supposed to “fall apart,’ but now the exact 
opposite is happening. Then Willis “stop[s] being dead,’ and the 
romantic montage comes to a close. 


BLACK AND WHITE. POST-DEATH NOTICE OF 
REINSTATEMENT. Willis receives word from “central casting” 
that his mandatory 45-day period of silence is over, and now he 
can “re-enter[] the system” But before he does that, the notice 
states, he must give up “all status or other accumulated 
benefits” he earned pre-death, and he can’t continue any of his 
previous roles. 


Willis shares this good news with Karen; now that he can work 
again, they can plan in earnest for their future. Willis rejoins the 
workforce and once more climbs the ladder of success, starting 
at Generic Asian Man Number Three and climbing through the 
ranks, eventually becoming a guest star once more. Karen’s 
career flourishes—there are just more roles available to her. 
Eventually, they start seeing less and less of each other. 
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The book employs the structure of a screenplay, laden with tropes 
from romantic movies and TV, to convey Willis and Karen’s love 
story. In this way, the book reaffirms its central idea that 
performance—that is, acting out roles—is a major part of how one 
comes to understand their sense of self and how they interact with 
others. Also note how the romantic montage takes place within the 
confines of Chinatown, suggesting that (like Wu and Dorothy before 
them) a feeling of entrapment may eventually introduce conflict 
into the relationship. 
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Once more, the book shows how internalizing stereotypes and 
projecting them onto others can negatively affect oneself and one’s 
relationships. Here, Willis’s stereotypical assumption that Old Asian 
Woman is difficult and would give Karen a hard time almost 
prevents a meaningful and good relationship from developing 
between his partner and his mother. But when Willis distances 
himself from his stereotypical assumptions, he finds that things 
work out rather than “fall apart” as he feared they would. 
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Willis isn’t coming back from the dead—it’s just that enough time 
has elapsed that people will forget who his character was on the 
show (the character who died onscreen), so there's no longer a risk 
of continuity error. The detail that he now must start from scratch 
(giving up “all status or other accumulated benefits” he earned pre- 
death) seems to comment on the unjust system that Willis must 
work within. Being “Generic Asian Man” has its benefits—it means 
he can reappear on a show, cast in a new part, even after his part is 
written off the show. But he must start from scratch each time, and 
so he’s unable to accumulate wealth in the way that, say, a more 
prominent (white) movie star would be able to do. 
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Willis, like his father before him, embraces the opportunities the 
system gives him for career advancement, as limited (and limiting) 
as those opportunities may be. He throws himself into his minor role 
as Generic Asian Man Number Three and resolves to rise the ranks. 
That Karen’s career flourishes gives some credence to Willis’s 
thought that her gender and racial ambiguity are in fact privileges, 
though it’s arguable that the objectification she must subject herself 
to does outweigh whatever clout she receives. 
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One day, the director speaks with Willis and tells him he'll be 
Kung Fu Guy any day now. Willis comes home to share the 
news with Karen, but she’s got news of her own: they’re going 
to have a baby. Willis is happy but concerned: he’s doing well as 
Special Guest Star these days, but he’s not making enough 
money to support a family. Karen accuses him of “ruining the 
moment.’ Willis feels awful, realizing that she’s right. Not long 
after, he scrounges together some money to buy Karen a ring, 
and then he proposes to her. She says yes. 


Time passes, and eventually Willis and Karen become parents 
to a daughter they name Phoebe. Now it’s Karen and Willis and 
Phoebe, all living together in the SRO. Willis knows they can’t 
stay there—it’s no place to raise a child—and resolves to get 
out. He works hard and takes a role on “the cop show” playing 
“Ethnic Recurring.” The pay is good, and he saves up. He knows 
he’s on the verge of something great, but of course, he’s been 
here before. 


One day, Karen gives Willis more big news: she’s been given her 
own show. It’s about a young mother, and there’s a part for 
Willis on the show, too. This means they can move out of the 
SRO and start a new life, finally. Willis smiles an uneasy smile; 
he tells Karen it’s great news but that he’s finally close to 
making it big himself. 


Karen is skeptical. She believes in Willis, but she just doesn’t 
think “they” are ever going to give him the Kung Fu Guy role: so 
far, it’s just empty promise after empty promise. She tells Willis 
she doesn’t want him “to be trapped” like his father. This 
offends Willis. He tells Karen he wants to provide for his family. 
Karen says she can provide for them. Willis tells her it’s more 
than this. He wants to be Kung Fu Guy: it’s “the dream.” Karen 
thinks Willis should want more out of life, but Willis disagrees. 
He suggests they keep a long-distance relationship while he 
stays in Chinatown and Karen moves to the suburbs to do her 
show, but Karen says that’s not an option when there's a kid 
involved. Still, they compromise: Karen will leave, but she'll give 
Willis a couple months to stay behind to try to make his dream 
come true. 
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Willis and Karen’s story increasingly mirrors Ming-Chen Wu and 
Dorothy's: Willis is getting so wrapped up in his quest to become 
Kung Fu Guy that he distances himself from his partner and the life 
they're trying to build together. He lets his ambition distract him 
from what's truly important—and given the degree to which the 
system (in this case, the entertainment industry) is biased against 
him, it’s unlikely that whatever limited success he'll see will be worth 
the personal sacrifices he’s made to get it. 
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Willis’s story continues to resemble his parents’ story. In this way, 
the book shows how racial discrimination at the systemic level 
inhibits upward mobility. Willis’s parents wanted their son to have a 
better life than they did, yet due to the limited opportunities for 
career advancement that the system (the entertainment industry) 
affords Willis, it’s unlikely he'll see greater success than his father 
had before him. At this rate, he's bound to remain stuck in 
Chinatown, just like his parents before him. The role he gets on “the 
cop show,’ “Ethnic Recurring,’ is an ironic nod to this. 
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Karen’s show has given Willis what he’s longed for most: the chance 
to escape Chinatown. Yet his ambition to make it big himself—to 
become Kung Fu Guy—compels him to turn down this chance to 
leave and start a new life elsewhere. In this way, the book suggests 
that internalizing racial stereotypes can skew one’s sense of self and 
cause one to act against one’s self-interest. 
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Karen, in expressing her skepticism about Willis getting the Kung Fu 
Guy role, conveys the same message to Willis that Dorothy 
conveyed to Wu all those years ago: he’s trapping himself if he 
continues to give so much of his life to a system biased against 
him—and if he continues to give credence to the stereotypical view 
that he, as the patriarch of his family, must provide for them. Karen 
has a job that could do just that, and if he abandoned his 
internalized ideas about how the world is supposed to be and the 
role he’s supposed to embody, perhaps he could have the happy, 
better life outside Chinatown he’s always wanted. Put differently, 
it’s not just the system that’s keeping Willis back—it’s his inability to 
break from the social norms and stereotypes that system puts forth. 
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But months pass, and then a year has passed. Just when Willis 
is Starting to think that Karen was right after all, he gets a call 
from the director with the news he’s been waiting for: he’s 
Kung Fu Guy. But it doesn’t feel as good as he thought it 
would—not with no Karen here to share his news with. He 
realizes that Karen was right after all: he is trapped. He’s “still in 
a show that doesn’t have a role for [him]? 


INT. GOLDEN PALACE CHINESE RESTAURANT. Willis is standing 
beside a table piled high with food, but he can’t eat any of it. He 
realizes what a mistake he’s made: as always, he’s “playing a 
part that was handed to [him], written for Asian Man.’ He 
sneaks out through the back door. 


EXT. ALLEY. Willis looks up at the billboard for Black and White. 
He knows he has to get out. He sees Green and Turner’s car 
parked nearby. He goes to it, breaks in, hotwires it, and then 
drives off. Sirens blast behind him, but he drives fast and loses 
them. 


ACT 5: KUNG FU DAD 


INT. CHILD'S BEDROOM—MORNING. Happy music plays, and 
children sing about being happy as Phoebe Wu wakes up and 
yawns. “Rise and shine, Phoebe Wu!” the children sing. 


INT. BATHROOM—MORNING—MOMENTS LATER. Phoebe is 
dressed now and getting ready for her day. INT. 
KITCHEN—MORNING-—A LITTLE LATER. Phoebe enters the 
itchen, singing along with the singing children: “Xie Xie Mei 
Mei!” She puts on her backpack and lines up with children who 
are all the same size and weight as her. All the children board 
the bus together. The show is a kind of cartoon, featuring real 
people against an animated background. It’s about a little 
Chinese girl, Mei Mei, and her life “in anew country,’ a made-up 
place that sort of resembles an old Taiwanese village, pre- 
colonization, that’s been “focus-group-tested, aesthetically 
engineered” to be the “perfect mythical U.S. suburb.’ 
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Karen and Willis are still living apart, and since a year has passed 
since they made their compromise (Karen told Willis she'd give him 
a couple months to become Kung Fu Guy), readers may assume 
that their marriage has ended. In this way, Willis’s success has cost 
him his personal happiness, and his commitment to one role has 
caused him to neglect the more important roles he should have 
cared about: his roles as Phoebe's dad and Karen's husband. 
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It takes losing his family, but Willis finally understands the 
limitations of the role of Kung Fu Guy. Though it’s the highest role 
an Asian actor can achieve, that achievement is something that an 
unjust, discriminatory institution has “handed to [him],” and so he is 
internalizing his own unjust treatment in accepting it. When he 
leaves the Golden Palace, he’s symbolically choosing to no longer 
participate in the unjust system the Golden Palace (and Chinatown 
as a whole) represents in the novel. 
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When Willis steals Turner and Green’s car, he’s symbolically 
reclaiming the agency his participation in Black and White (and the 
unjust systems and institutions it represents) has cost him. 
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Now that Phoebe has her own TV show, the question becomes 
whether she'll inherit the suffering her family has endured and 
internalize problematic racist stereotypes, as her parents and 
grandparents have done before her—or whether she'll break the 
cycle and play a part that doesn’t o on racist stereotypes and 
instead foregrounds her authentic self. 
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Phoebe’s TV show resembles contemporary children’s shows geared 
toward teaching kids about other cultures and instilling in them a 
capacity to embrace and respect difference. Willis’s observation 
that the world of Phoebe’s show depicts the “perfect mythical U.S. 
suburb” reflects his fear that such an accepting, multicultural utopia 
is mere fantasy and not something that can happen in the real 
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Phoebe’s show is “an optimistic amnesiac’s retelling of the age- 
old-story of immigration, acculturation, assimilation.” In this 
land, Mei Mei can move between places just by stepping 
through a doorway. Strangers are kind to her, and she’s still so 
young that she probably hasn't had anyone make fun of her for 
how the lunch her a-kong packed for her smells. 


INT. PHOEBE’S ROOM—MORNING. Phoebe opens the door and 
sees Willis (as Kung Fu Dad). “Daddy!” she shouts. He says he 
misses her and apologizes that it’s been so long since he’s seen 
her. Karen appears and dryly thanks him for making an 
appearance. Willis tells her she looks amazing. He also remarks 
on how much Phoebe has grown up. Karen tells him things 
move fast “when you're doing the kid show.’ The voices of 
singing children offer commentary on the awkward reunion. 
Karen leads them in song and tries to get Willis to join in, but he 
doesn't want to. 


Phoebe explains to Willis that they learn all about food, culture, 
inclusion, and even divorce on her show. (The singing children 
sing cheerfully about how divorce is a totally normal and even 
good part of life.) Phoebe asks what she’s going to learn today. 
Willis offers to teach her some Kung Fu moves, but Phoebe just 
laughs and calls him “silly”; Karen agrees. She suggests that she 
and Willis have a chat and leads him somewhere they can speak 
in private. 


INT. PHOEBE LAND—GROWN-UP TALKING PLACE. Karen calls 
Willis out on being gone for so long and then showing up out of 
the blue. He says he misses Karen and Phoebe. Karen is 
unimpressed but tells Willis she’s going to leave him alone to 
get acquainted with his daughter. 


Willis (as Kung Fu Dad) hears a whimper and realizes that 
Phoebe has been listening to them. He apologizes for being a 
bad dad. Phoebe seems to shrug it off, though. “You tried,’ she 
offers. Willis asks if Phoebe wants to play, and she eagerly 
orders him to follow her to “the castle? 
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A-kong means “grandfather” in Min Nan Chinese (the language 
spoken in much of Taiwan). When the book describes Phoebe’s show 
as ‘an optimistic amnesiac’s retelling of the age-old-story of 
immigration, acculturation, assimilation,” it suggests that Phoebe’s 
well-adjusted and happy existence as a descendant of Asian 
immigrants portrays the immigrant experience as mainstream 
society wants it to seem rather than as it actually is; in fact (as Willis 
and his parents’ stories have shown), many children of immigrants 
experience subtle and overt racism in their daily lives. 
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Karen’s less-than-pleased reaction to seeing Willis reveals the 
current state of their relationship—they’re clearly no longer 
together, and she wryly implies that he’s been a mostly absent 
father to Phoebe. This reinforces the degree to which Willis’s 
ambition—and symbolically, the internalized inferiority that fuels 
that ambition—has harmed his sense of self and his relationship 
with his family. 
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Phoebe’s remark that she learns about divorce on her TV show 
rather humorously implies that Karen and Willis have divorced. 
Phoebe’s lighthearted rejection of Willis’s offer to teach her kung fu 
suggests that Phoebe, unlike Willis, doesn’t confuse her authentic 
self with the stock characters that mainstream culture likens her to. 
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Karen (justifiably) doesn’t appear to have forgiven Willis for letting 
their family take the backseat to his ambition. But her suggestion 
that she get to know their daughter suggests that she’s willing to 
help him find his way back—to his daughter, and to an identity that 
doesn't rely on the dehumanizing stereotypes that mainstream 
society has forced on him. 
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The ease with which Phoebe accepts Willis’s apology suggests that 
perhaps Willis stands a chance to repair the damage his ambition 
has done to his family life. 
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INT. CASTLE (AKA PHOEBE’S CLOSET)—DAY. Willis (as Kung Fu 
Dad) listens to Phoebe telling a story to herself in her castle/ 
closet. She talks about making things and selling them in a store 
one day. Her daddy will help her with it when he’s not busy 
working. Willis observes Phoebe and thinks it feels like seeing 
himself as a kid—back when he still knew how to be himself 
rather than “perform or act.’ He looks around Phoebe’s room. 
There are stuffed animals everywhere. There are also drawings 
and notes she’s made for herself. “The whole place, the objects 
in it, all from her.’ He’s astonished at her capacity to make “a 
whole world” for herself, but Phoebe claims it’s easy. Willis 
inwardly muses how “thoughtful” and good and smart Phoebe 
is—she’s doing better at this than he is. 


Phoebe teaches Willis how to build a castle in the air, explaining 
that you have to use a ladder to get up high. Then, when you're 
finished building the castle, you get rid of the ladder and are left 
with a floating castle. Willis asks why you need a ladder at all. 

t's clear that Phoebe thinks the question is silly, but she 
answers anyway, explaining that you can’t just start building in 
the air—you need the castle to first be “connected” to 
something, so you need to “build a bridge to the air’ Willis 
thanks Phoebe for her explanation. 


As Willis plays with Phoebe, he feels himself transform into a 
new person. He’s no longer playing a bit part in Black and White, 
and he’s not a star, either. He’s “something better. The star’s 
dad.” He feels lucky to be cast in her story. 


INT. PHOEBE’S ROOM—NIGHT. Phoebe is a weird kid, just like 
Willis was when he was little and like all kids are when they’re 
little—before the world teaches them how to act and what race 
they are; before the world crushes their dreams. Before bed, 
Phoebe tells Willis the five things she’s afraid of, which include 
“secret passages” and being “eaten by a witch.” She hesitates 
before telling him number five but finally admits that she’s 
afraid of him dying. Willis says she shouldn't worry about 
that—dads don't die. This puzzles Phoebe. “Everyone dies,’ she 
tells him. He'll get to be 100 and then he'll die. Willis says that 
sounds like a fine plan, and Phoebe seems relieved. 
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Phoebe’s castle is such a striking concept to Willis because in many 
ways it’s the opposite of the world he inhabits. Whereas Willis acts 
out the roles that others have given to him—generic roles that 
undermine his individuality and perpetuate negative Asian 
stereotypes—Phoebe’s experience is entirely of her own making. She 
doesn't “perform or act” how society wants her to perform or act; 
instead, she makes “thoughtful” decisions about how she wants her 
life to play out and what kind of person she wants to be. 
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Willis’s literal question about how to build a castle in the air is really 
a metaphorical question about how to build a life outside the 
confines of the system—a world where a person can be who they 
want to be rather than who their society or culture expects them to 
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This is a key turning point in Willis’s character development—he’s 
finally starting to grasp that he’s selling himself short and trapping 
himself by aspiring to play Kung Fu Guy (and other such prescribed 
roles). To find real happiness and fulfillment, he has to embrace the 
roles he’s made for himself—in this case, the role of Phoebe’s dad. 
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Willis here suggests that racism is learned rather than innate. In 
theory, children of all races start off as confident and self-assured as 
Phoebe is now (and as Willis was when he was Phoebe’s age)—it’s 
only after they start to act out the roles that mainstream culture has 
assigned them that they start to discriminate against others or 
resign themselves to being discriminated against. 
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Phoebe asks Willis to tell her a story, and the request stumps 
him: nobody’s asked him to tell them a story before. But he 
agrees to try and begins a story about a little girl. But then he 
stops, not knowing what comes next. He knows that whatever 
he says next is vitally important: it'll either “open up the story” 
or confine it. After a while, he starts a story about a guy whom 
“something weird” happened to. This pleases Phoebe, but she 
says she’s sleepy before Willis can get very far into the story. 
The singing children sing a soft lullaby, and then Phoebe falls 
asleep. 


Willis watches Phoebe sleep and strokes her face. He realizes 
how “useless” his Kung Fu is in this place, the “dream” where 
Phoebe exists. There are no “sirens or cops or dead bodies” 
here, nor any smelly garbage or the sound of different dialects 
pulsing through the cramped hallways. PHOEBE LAND is so 
different from INT. CHINATOWN SRO. There are no Generic 
Asian Men or Hostess/Prostitutes or Old Asian People here. 
There's no “history” here—it’s just happy songs. And what if this 
was the point of all that came before? This could be the “dream 
of assimilation, a dream finally realized,” and Phoebe is now “a 
real American girl.” 


INT. PHOEBE’S ROOM—NIGHT. Willis goes through the routine 
of feeding Phoebe and getting her ready for bed. He kisses all 
her stuffed animals when she asks him to, and then he does it 


again. He watches her wash her face and thinks it looks familiar, 


then he realizes that she’s doing it the way he does it: she’s 
watched and learned from him. 


INT. PHOEBE LAND—NIGHT. Willis lies awake and stares at the 
moon. “This is the dream,’ he thinks. He has solid work and 
knows how to “talk white.’ He can show the world that he’s 
“responsible” and “unthreatening,” and he can work on the 
“dream of blending in’—the dream of transforming “from 
Generic Asian man to just plain Generic Man.’ But he also 
knows he can't stay this way forever—it’s “just another role? 
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The reason it’s so difficult for Willis to tell Phoebe a story is because 
he’s never been the person telling a story before—he’s always been 
the one who acts out the stories that others have written. And 
because he’s so used to acting in stories with very formulaic plots 
that conform to rigid social norms, he struggles to compose a story 
from scratch that doesn't rely on those narrow, often problematic 
conventions. 
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The kung fu that Willis has learned is just a flashy trope the 
mainstream entertainment industry (which in the novel represents 
society as a whole) uses to feature Asian characters without letting 
them steal the spotlight. Because of this, it—and all the other one- 
dimensional roles Willis and his family have played over the 
years—loses its meaning once Willis ventures beyond the confines of 
Chinatown and the set of Black and White. Willis’s observation 
that Phoebe’s world has no “history” is hopeful. It suggests that 
Phoebe hasn't inherited her ancestors’ trauma and internalized 
inferiority—she’s found a way to make the impossible “dream of 
assimilation” come true, existing in America on her own terms 
rather than in the limiting terms that society has prescribed to 
previous generations of immigrants and children of immigrants. 
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Phoebe is discerning in the lessons she learns from her father—she 
copies the harmless and good things that he does, like washing her 
face in a particular way. But she disregards her father’s negative 
habits, like his self-destructive ambition and inability to break free 
from the social expectations that make him feel trapped, inferior, 
and miserable. 
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Willis continues to be confused about who he’s supposed to be in 
life. He struggles to come up with an identity that doesn't rely on 
Western stereotypes of Asian people—but that also doesn't require 
him to give up his Asian heritage altogether. 
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Willis looks out the window then and sees the police. Willis 
assures Karen and Phoebe that everything is okay—they’re 
there for him because he stole the police car. Turner and Green 
call out for him to surrender and nobody will get hurt. Karen 
tells Phoebe that Willis is going to prison but that it'll be a good 
thing. Then to Willis, she remarks, “You wanted them to find 
you.’ Willis replies that he “wanted them to find us.’ 


ACT 6: THE CASE OF THE MISSING ASIAN 


EXHIBIT A: LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. Exhibit A is a series 
of 19th-century U.S. laws that explicitly discriminate against 
Asian people, notably the 1882 U.S. Chinese Exclusion Act, 
which prohibited the immigration of Chinese laborers. It was 
the first law that prevented the immigration of a whole ethnic 
or national group to the U.S. The U.S. Cable Act, passed in 
1920, took away the citizenship of any American woman who 
marries “‘an alien ineligible for citizenship.” The U.S. Immigrant 
Act of 1924 limited the number of immigrants allowed entry to 
the U.S. by ethnicity—and it completely prohibited Asian people 
from immigrating to the U.S. 


INT. COURTROOM. Willis, the defendant, looks up as his lawyer 
enters the courtroom: to his surprise, it’s Older Brother. Older 
Brother asks after Sifu and laments how he had so many roles 
but “never got a story.’ Willis says that Older Brother was the 
one who was supposed to have a story, but Older Brother says 
he never wanted to be a Kung Fu hero. 


The judge enters the courtroom. Willis notes Green and Turner 
seated behind him—they’re going to testify for the prosecution 
in “The Case of the Missing Asian.” Before the prosecution can 
call their first witness to the stand, Older Brother stands and 
“object[s]” to the whole trial, arguing that it’s “rigged against 
[his] client.” The prosecution, in turn, tries to “rest [their] case” 
without presenting any evidence or interviewing any 
witnesses—they’re that confident in their ability to win. 
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When Willis asserts that he “wanted them to find us,” he seems to 
reaffirm his commitment to his family. It’s important that the 
detectives find Willis with his family so that they know where his 
priorities now lie. Even if Willis hasn’t quite figured out who he 
wants to be, he knows that the answer lies closer to his family than 
it does the world of Black and White. 
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The book includes facts about several laws the U.S. government 
passed that explicitly discriminated against Chinese immigrants. 
The inclusion of these laws gives some historical context for the 
novel’s overarching assertion that in America, there are limits to 
how fully Asian people can assimilate into American culture—not 
for lack of trying, but for America’s explicit refusal to accept them. 
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In a shocking moment, the book reveals that Older Brother left 
Chinatown for a totally banal reason—he went to law school. That 
Older Brother had to leave Chinatown altogether to accomplish this 
once more underscores the book's examination of how Asian people 
sometimes try to give up their Asian identities in the hopes that 
mainstream (white) American society will fully accept them. 
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It's not totally clear what Willis is being tried for here—up until 
Older Brother's very recent reappearance, it seemed that he was the 
“Missing Asian.’ Now it seems that Willis has taken over that role. 
Readers should interpret “missing” figuratively rather than 
literally—the charge against Willis seems to refer to his misplaced, 
confused identity. Throughout the book, he has struggled with who 
he’s supposed to be—is he an Asian man, or can he just be an 
American man? Can he still be an Asian man if he doesn’t act the 
way Black and White believes Asian people should act? Now, 
charged in the case of his own missing sense of self, his identity crisis 
reaches its climax. 
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Eventually, though, the prosecution calls their first witness 
Miles Turner) to the stand. In his interrogation, Turner calls 
Willis “a punk.’ The judge reminds him to keep things 
professional, so Turner backpedals and calls Willis “a weenie” 
instead. The prosecution promises to “establish relevance” for 
the insult, and so the judge allows it. Turner continues with his 
testimony, noting that Willis has “internalized a sense of 
inferiority.’ Willis, to Turner’s mind, believes he’s “the only one 
who's trapped.’ Willis turns red at the accusation. Turner 
finishes his testimony, and the prosecution calls Sarah Green to 
the stand. 


Sarah Green takes the stand. Older Brother observes that 
there’s way too much sexual tension in the courtroom (Green 
and the prosecution are both very attractive women), but the 
judge allows it; Older Brother turns to Willis and tells him 
they’re in trouble. The prosecution asks just one question of 
Green: “What are you doing for dinner tonight?” At this, Older 
Brother demands an immediate mistrial, but the judge refuses. 
Then he asks Green to sit on the judge’s chair with him. Older 
Brother can't believe his ears. 


Green ignores the judge’s remark, instead turning to Willis to 
ask if he assumes Asian people are “the only group to be 
invisible.’ She considers how invisible all kinds of women are 
and wonders if what Willis really wants is for the world to treat 
him like a White person—but like “a White man” Older Brother 
counters that what Willis wants is to be treated like a “real 
American.’ He notes that the first Chinese immigrants settled 

in America years before the mass of European immigrants 
arrived at the beginning of the 20th century. In light of this, why 


an 


doesn't Willis’s “face register as American?” It makes no sense. 


The prosecution objects and asks, “Who cares?” Older Brother 
asks the judge why Willis is the one on trial—after all, this is 
“the Case of the Missing Asian,’ and Older Brother, the 
formerly Missing Asian, is clearly present and accounted for. 
The judge and prosecution explain that Willis is on trial for his 
own disappearance, though it remains to be seen whether he’s 
“the suspect” or “the victim.” Then the prosecution rests, and 
the judge orders the defense to call their first witness. 
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The comically unprofessional atmosphere of Willis’s trial illustrates 
how supposedly impartial institutions (like the justice system) can 
be biased against immigrants and other minorities. Turner’s claim 
that Willis thinks he’s “the only one who's trapped” expands on his 
earlier critique of Willis for failing to see how the system 
discriminates against other demographics, not just Asian people. 
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The book uses the judge's comically bad judgment (in a truly 
impartial court, the prosecution’s flirtation with a witness would 
absolutely be grounds for a mistrial) to illustrate how institutions of 
power can perpetuate and strengthen discrimination. 
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While Green's point is valid—women in America do experience 
mistreatment and erasure at the systemic level, as the judge’s 
treatment of Green in court presently demonstrates —her strategy 
of comparing whose discrimination is worse is ultimately self- 
defeating, as it fails to hold the people whom the system most 
benefits accountable. Note, for instance, how Green ignores the 
judge's inappropriate attempt at flirtation (thereby failing to hold an 
authority figure responsible for his abuse of power). Willis’s point 
about Chinese immigrants settling in America before European 
immigrants implies that racism, not Asian immigrants’ inability to 
adequately assimilate into Western culture, underlies Western 
culture’s refusal to see Asian people as American. 
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Whether Willis is “the suspect” or “the victim” of his disappearance 
(his figurative loss of self)—depends on whether the jury believes 
that broader culture is responsible for Willis’s confusion about who 
he’s supposed to be, or whether Willis himself is to blame. 
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Older Brother calls Mr. Willis Wu to the stand. Then he asks 
Willis if he does have “an internalized sense of inferiority.’ 
Before Willis can answer, Older Brother explains why Willis 
might feel that way: while he won't ever be able to assimilate 
into White America, he also doesn't feel comfortable “claiming 
solidarity with other historically and currently oppressed 
groups.’ While the U.S. has historically and legally discriminated 
against Asian people, they are nothing compared to how the 
country has treated Black people. “Your oppression is second- 
class,’ Older Brother concludes. 


Willis asks with disbelief whose side Older Brother is on. Older 
Brother continues, explaining that Willis “can’t be viewed 
through either lens’—in short, he “will never fit into Black and 
White.’ It’s a fallacy to view the Asian experience in America as 
“just a scaled-back or dialed-down version of the Black 
experience.’ Then Older Brother cites the 1854 case of People 


v. Hall. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA (1854). 
People v. Hall. Judge Hugh C. Murray of California ruled that 
Act of April 16, 1850, “which forbade ‘Blacks and Indians’ from 
testifying in favor or against a white man,’ could apply to 
Chinese people, too. Murray claimed that since Christopher 
Columbus stated that Black, “Indian, and Chinese people were 
descended from the same Asiatic ancestors, then laws that 
applied to Black people and Indian people should also apply to 
Chinese people. Specifically, he stated that “Black and Indian” 
people should not be allowed to testify against a white man. 


Older Brother condemns Murray’s conclusion that the 
designation “Blacks and Indians” includes Chinese people too, 
which relies on the mere opinion of one man (Columbus) as 
ridiculous, especially given that at the time Christopher 
Columbus spoke these words, he was mistaken about where 
he'd landed (and therefore his designation of indigenous 
Americans as “Indian” was false in the first place). Older 
Brother thus suggests that the ruling has categorized Asian 
people as “inferior” to white people—‘yet not in the same way 
Blacks were considered inferior.’ In short, they've remained 
“perpetual foreigners” despite their long history in the U.S. 
Everyone in the courtroom is now listening intently to 
everything Older Brother says. 
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Older Brother is expanding on Turner's earlier critique of Willis’s 
supposed “internalized sense of inferiority,’ explaining its self- 
defeating nature: while there is ample evidence to suggest the U.S.’s 
historical discrimination against Asian people, it’s just as valid to 
contend that Asian people didn't suffer the same kinds of atrocities 
as, say, enslaved Black people. But just because Willis’s “oppression 
is second-class” doesn’t mean he’s privileged. It’s a problem if a 
country pardons its discrimination against one minority 
demographic by citing its worse discrimination against a different 
minority demographic. 
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Older Brother suggests that overgeneralizing concepts of oppression 
and privilege (Black and White) leaves room for subtler—but still 
dehumanizing and harmful—forms of oppression to flourish. 
Portraying the Asian experience as a “dialed-down version of the 
Black experience” implies that in the U.S., anyone who isn’t white 
should expect to experience some form of discrimination. What's 
more, this portrayal ignores the more extreme ways the country has 
discriminated against Asian people historically, as in the 1854 case 
of People v. Hall. 
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People v. Hall was an appealed murder case that freed Hall, a white 
man, who had been convicted and sentenced to death for the killing 
of Ling Sing, a Chinese miner, on the basis that the testimonies of 
three Chinese witnesses were invalid. Interior Chinatown 
references this case to show how recently and severely the U.S. 
restricted rights of Chinese immigrants. 
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Older Brother’s argument has two implications. First, with his 
reference to the geographical error that informed the appeal in the 
People v. Hall case in the first place, Older Brother points out the 
flimsiness of laws the U.S. has historically used to discriminate 
against minorities in general, not just Asian people. Second, he 
points out that Murray’s ruling, in technically differentiating Black 
people from “Indian” (and Chinese) people, legally established Asian 
people as inferior to white people—yet not in the same way that 
Black people were inferior. This, Older Brother concludes, is the 
basis of Willis’s present predicament: there’s a longstanding legal 
precedent that deems him inferior—yet not inferior in a manner that 
conforms to the country’s “Black and White” understanding of racial 
discrimination. 
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Older Brother continues. He explains that Asian people 
created Chinatown to have their own space in a country where 
they felt so cut off from their history. It allows them to feel 
“safe.” He argues that “being Chinese is and always has been [...] 
aconstruction, a performance of features, gestures, cultures, 
and exoticism.” It was about finding out how mainstream (white) 
America wanted them to fit into “the show” and then playing a 
role that the mainstream culture deemed “appealing and 
acceptable[.]” 


Older Brother argues that Willis is part of this system and is 
therefore both a “victim and suspect,’ as the system has forced 
him to “kill[] countless Asian men.’ He would repeatedly kill 
them and then become them once more, letting himself 
“become Generic, so that no one could even tell what was 
happening.’ The only thing Willis is guilty of, Older Brother 
argues, is “of wanting to be part of something that never 
wanted him.’ There's silence at first, and then the courtroom 
bursts into applause. Willis turns around and sees Old Asian 
Woman in the courtroom, but he doesn't see Sifu and wonders 
where he is. The judge calls the court to recess so the jury can 
deliberate their verdict. 


As the jury exits the courtroom, Green and Turner approach 
Older Brother and compliment his performance, suggesting he 
come to work for the DA; Older Brother declines the offer. 
Green says good luck to Willis, and then she and Turner leave. 
Finally, it’s just Older Brother and Willis left inside the 
courtroom. He asks Willis if Willis can make sense of 
everything he just said, and Willis admits that he doesn't really 
understand it. Older Brother laughs. But Willis acknowledges 
the meaningful gesture of Older Brother standing before the 
courtroom and arguing Willis’s case. Older Brother just hopes 
it was enough to sway the jury. 


Not much time has passed before everyone returns to the 
courtroom. Older Brother isn’t sure whether this is a good sign 
or a bad sign. The forewoman reads the jury’s ruling: guilty. The 
courtroom goes crazy, and the judge orders everyone to settle 
down. Then he turns to Willis and asks if he has anything to say. 
Older Brother nods to Willis, and Willis, speaking as “Generic 
Asian Man,’ addresses the judge, Turner and Green, and the 


jury. 
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Older Brother's explanation of Chinatown as a constructed space 
where Asian people can feel “safe” in a country that simultaneously 
accepts and rejects them reinforces the book’s thematic focus on 
the role that performance plays in identity. It portrays the Asian 
experience as a perpetual balancing act of fitting into American 
culture—but only on American culture's terms. 
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Willis’s ability to repeatedly play characters that are “killed” 
off—and then reappear on the same show as a different character 
without being recognized as the older characters he's played—is a 
consequence of his generic appearance, and this generic 
appearance is the consequence of the mainstream entertainment 
industry’s dismissal of and bias against Asian people. Technically, 
Willis’s generic attributes have (figuratively) allowed him to “killf] 
countless Asian men” onscreen, but he’s only forced to do that 
because it’s the only way the system will allow him to get work—if 
he can't have a major, recognizable role like, say, a white movie star 
could, he has to accept the bit parts the system throws his way. This 
is what Older Brother means when he claims that Willis is both 
“victim and suspect” of the crimes the court has accused him of. 
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Green and Turner’s suggestion that Older Brother work for the DA is 
one of the book’s many instances of wry humor. Working for the DA 
would no doubt pay better than defending an ordinary citizen like 
Willis, but the higher paycheck would come at the cost of 
prosecuting people like Willis, who are victims of a much more 
powerful system, that would in turn strengthen and make Older 
Brother complicit in that same oppressive system. It’s basically the 
lawyer equivalent of Kung Fu Guy. 
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This is a big moment for Willis’s character development: up until 
this point, he has acted out roles that others have assigned him. 
Now, for the first time, he has a chance to tell his own story. 
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Willis has never delivered a monologue before, but now he 
does, and the light is focused on him. Willis explains that he’s 
always wanted to be Kung Fu Guy and has practiced for years 
to achieve that dream. Then, when he finally got the chance to 
be him, he wondered why he wanted it in the first 
place—because “Kung Fu Guy is just another form of Generic 
Asian Man’—it’s not really that much better, only “about half a 
rung above jack shit.” Still, he admits that he’s guilty, too—guilty 
f playing all the roles he’s played and letting them define who 
he is. And he’s also guilty of stereotyping others: “Fetishizing 
Black people and their coolness. Romanticizing White women. 
Wishing | were a White man” 
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In fact, Willis muses, there are so many “varieties of the Asian 
American male” Though they have so much in common (most 
are between five-six and five-eleven, and their moms cook the 
same kinds of foods), they are unique. But despite this, Willis 
argues, it’s so rare that any of them consciously think, “I’m an 
Asian man’—it’s only when someone reminds you of that fact, 
like when a friend calls you their “Asian friend,” that you have to 
think about it. 


Willis looks at the spectators and finds Karen’s eyes in the 
crowd. He appeals to her for approval, asking if perhaps she can 
go from being his ex-wife to his ex-ex-wife; she smiles and says 
she loves him, but then she reminds him to stay focused. Willis 
continues his monologue. He reaffirms that he’s guilty. But he 
maintains that the question shouldn't be “where did the Asian 
guy disappear to?’—instead, it should be “why is the Asian guy 
always dead?” If someone handed audience members Willis’s 
photo, Willis predicts, they’d describe him as “an Asian 
dude”—never “an American.’ How do people decide who's an 
American and who isn’t? And why are Asian people “trapped as 
guest stars in a small ghetto on a very special episode,” cast in 
stories that don’t really know what to make of them? As Willis 
speaks, the audience makes grunts of approval. 


Willis says he’s spent most of his life trapped in Interior 
Chinatown. Then he got out and became Kung Fu Dad. But 
that wasn't a real improvement—it was “just another role” And 
he can't keep playing that role his whole life; Sifu did that, and 
he “mastered his craft,’ yet nobody ever recognized that. They 
“never allowed him a name.’ This gets Asian people angry, and 
the courtroom is suddenly abuzz. The judge demands order. 
Older Brother asks if it’s time for Plan B, and Willis agrees. 
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The story Willis tried to create for Phoebe was practice for this 
critical moment. In Phoebe’s world, he struggled. But now that he’s 
heard Older Brother spell out the cause and symptoms of his 
predicament—a predicament thrust on him by an unjust 
system—perhaps he'll be better equipped to stray from the 
conventions the world has forced on him, go off script, and speak on 
his own behalf. Here, he admits to willingly playing the roles the 
world handed him and letting them define his character. And he's 
also failed to challenge the characteristics that society has assigned 
to other groups of people, like assuming that Turner is cool because 
he’s Black. In stereotyping others, even when dealing with 
comparatively more positive stereotypes (as when he fetishizes 
Turner, a Black man, for his apparent “coolness”), Willis participates 
in (and therefore strengthens) the unjust system he criticizes. 
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Willis is suggesting that context plays a big part in one’s sense of self. 
When Asian people are around other Asian people with whom they 
share a culture, that part of their identity becomes incidental. It's 
only when their Asian identity becomes a marker of difference that 
it becomes noticeable—and a source of negativity. This point 
reaffirms the book’s claim that identity is tenuous and fragile rather 
than stable and innate. 
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When Willis suggests shifting the focus away from the 
“disappearing” Asian and toward the “dead” Asian, he’s referring to 
the ease with which Black and White kills off its Asian 
characters—an ease that derives from American culture's tendency 
to see Asian people as generic and replaceable. Willis is suggesting 
that asking why an Asian guy chose to disappear redirects focus 
away from the cultural forces that contributed to his erasure. 
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Willis here suggests that the role of Kung Fu Guy/Kung Fu Dad is 
limiting because it’s specifically written for an Asian man. In a way, 
it's a variation on the “Chinaman” name that Willis’s father found to 
be so cruel in its simplicity—in the simple way it marked an Asian 
person's otherness. Tension builds as Willis’s argument inspires a 
reaction in the crowd. 
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Music starts, and police burst through the doors of the 
courtroom. Old Brother and Willis assume their positions. The 
Generic Asian Men in the audience stand and jump into action 
as the SWAT team arrives. Willis brings out his masterful Kung 
Fu skills and gives it his all—and then a gun goes off. 


INT. GOLDEN PALACE CHINESE RESTAURANT—NIGHT. 
Green and Turner look down on Kung Fu Guy’s body and 
observe that he is dead. A crime scene investigator takes 
samples. Turner thinks a “cultural thing” is probably to blame 
for the death. Willis discreetly opens his eyes and looks up at 
them. He tells them he just “can’t do this anymore.’ Turner, “off- 
script, smiles and says he knows. Green tells him maybe they 
can work together again someday. 


The next thing Willis knows, Karen is leaning over him. She 
isses him. Phoebe is there too. She asks if Willis is still Kung Fu 
Guy. Willis says no—now, she’s just her dad. Black and White is 
packing up, preparing to leave town. Old Asian Woman 
approaches Willis and recalls how he used to practice his Kung 
Fu skills nonstop when he was little; she wonders if maybe she 
pushed him too hard. Willis says he just wanted to make her 
and his dad proud. His mother says that just hanging out with 
him was enough. 


Willis knows his dad skills are in the B range right now, but he 
can practice, and hopefully he can “build a life [...] made from bit 
pieces.” Willis looks around and considers all the Old Asians 
wandering around. They don’t have a “show” anymore—they’re 
“Just characters. Golden Palace dismantled.’ EXT. 

CHINATOWN. 
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All the Generic Asian Men in the audience have their moment to 
fight back against an unjust system that others and dehumanizes 
them—yet the irony is that they do so in a highly conventional way, 
reminiscent of fight scenes in martial arts movies. This further 
reinforces how the system traps Asian people. 
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Once more, the narrative intentionally blurs the line between what's 
real and what's scripted—at first, it seems that Willis has truly died, 
but when he opens his eyes, it seems to indicate that his death was 
yet another scripted scene in an episode of Black and White. When 
Willis tells Turner that he “can’t do this anymore,” he means that he's 
done acting out roles. Note that the narrative specifies that Turner 
replies to Willis “off-script,’ which hasn't happened before. Up until 
now, it’s often been ambiguous what's real and what’s scripted, 
perhaps reflecting Willis’s own confused identity. The decisiveness 
of Turner’s response here suggests that Willis is getting a better 
sense of who he is or wants to be—he’s not letting his characters on 
the show influence his sense of self any longer. 
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Willis decisively decides to give up Kung Fu Guy and be just 
Phoebe’s dad. This is a major turning point in his character 
development, signifying his commitment to be himself, not the 
show's idea of what an Asian man is supposed to be. 
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Until now, Willis has been trapped in “Interior Chinatown’—that is, 
he’s internalized the stereotypes that the broader culture has 
imposed on him, and he's lost his sense of self in the process. Now, 
Willis resolves to go off-script and build a life he’s written for himself. 
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EXHIBIT B. LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES, PART II. Exhibit B 
lists laws passed to counteract the persecution that previous 
laws inflicted on Asian people. 1943 saw the Chinese Exclusion 
Act repealed, resulting in Chinese people living in the U.S. 
gaining the right to become naturalized citizens—the same 
right already available to white immigrants. However, they 
were still prohibited from owning property. In 1965, the 
Immigration and Nationality Act was passed, abolishing the 
quota-based immigration policy that had been in place since 
1921. 


ACT 7: EXT. CHINATOWN 


MING-CHEN WU. Willis sees his father and Phoebe in the 
kitchen together one night—they’re sitting and laughing 
together. Willis’s father is handsomer than Willis, though he’s in 
his 80s. But he remains a “stranger” to Willis—there’s a “gulf 
inside” that is gradually swallowing him, evidence that Sifu 
remains inside him still. Willis thinks about how many nights 
and mornings his father has spent here in Interior Golden 
Palace. It’s the same as it ever was, “preserved as if in amber.’ 
It’s something of a “purgatory’—it’s the U.S. and also not the 
U.S. Willis and his father are always playing the roles of Father 
and Son. Willis hopes that Phoebe will teach him how to “move 
freely between worlds.” 


Phoebe notices Willis watching them and asks if he’s okay; 
Willis says yes. Then he tells her to watch: A-kong (grandfather) 
is up next for karaoke. With this, Ming-Chen Wu walks onstage, 
tests the mic, and prepares to sing. 
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The U.S. passes laws to grant new rights to Asian immigrants to 
counteract older laws that took rights away from them. Yet the 
book’s passing mention that the repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Act 
stopped short of granting the right to own property to Chinese 
people reminds readers that, while any move toward equality is 
good, the country’s history of discrimination against Asian 
immigrants is vast, and it'll take a lot more to reach true equality 
and to account for the damage that centuries of racism and 
discrimination wreaked on Asian immigrants and then inherited 
their descendants. 
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Phoebe represents an idealized form of assimilation wherein 
children of immigrants can “move freely between” the culture of 
their immigrant elders and the American culture into which they 
were born. In such a world, Phoebe can connect with her Asian roots 
without becoming an Asian stereotype in the eyes of mainstream 
America, and she can embrace American culture without feeling like 
she’s turned her back on her immigrant roots. Willis’s hope that 
Phoebe can teach him to “move freely between worlds” suggests his 
lingering confusion about how to inhabit both sides of his identity, 
but it also shows his recognition that such movement is possible. 
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This closing scene recalls a passage earlier in the book when Willis 
described old Taiwanese immigrant men’s love of John Denver, 
whose songs about homesickness for a mythic American West 
remind them of the homelands they've left behind. So, despite the 
fact that the book closes on a somewhat hopeful note, it’s also 
tinged with sadness, as Willis’s father takes the stage to sing 
mournfully about home—“the place [where he] belongs[s]” (as 
Denver puts it in his song “Country Roads”) and to which he can 
never return. Yet the fact that the book refers to Willis’s father as 
Ming-Chen Wu now rather than Sifu or Old Asian Man suggests the 
possibility that he might at least be able to return to the self that lies 
buried beneath the many roles he’s had to perform over the years. 
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